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DRIFTING TOWARDS WAR. 
eee many recollections which it would not be 


pleasant to revive in Downing-street just now may be 
reckoned an observation once made by Mr. Bright of Lord 
Clarendon’s foreign policy. He said Lord Clarendon’s pro- 
ceedings were imbecile probably beyond example. This was 
after the fact. It may be doubted whether Mr. Bright 
would have said so much if he had been in the Cabinet of 
which Lord Clarendon was a member ; but then he would 
not have remained in the Cabinet. At the present moment, 
however, something more than mere curious fancy prompts 
us to ask at what stage Mr. Bright would have quitted the 
Aberdeen Cabinet if he had been in it. That he would 
have parted from his colleagues before war was declared 
against Russia we fully believe ; but the declaration of war 
was no part of the action which Mr. Bright pronounced 
| imbecile. The President of the Board of Trade would pro- 
bably quit the present Cabinet if war on the Eastern 
question were resolved upon ; his personal consistency would 
so far be justified ; and a minority of the people—for the 
| majority always side with their country’s flag— would 
accept him as a noble champion of peace and right. But 
on a broad view that would be a poor consolation for a dis- 
aster which Mr. Bright might have retrieved. The question, 
therefore, is not, “Will Mr. Bright drift into war?” but, 

“ Will he drift at all?” 

And when we name Mr, Bright, we include in his per- 
sonality all that is best in his best colleagues. Not one of 
them is a friend of the Turk. So far as he has sympathies, 
Lord Clarendon is an Austrian; and though Austria is 
charged with the present difficulty, the Austria of to-day is 
not the Austria in which Lord Clarendon takes an interest, 
Lord Kimberley has spoken against Crete, and in favour of 
the status quo, and he is generally a voluble person ; but he 
holds a sinecure office, and is not likely to have much influ- 
ence on Cabinet policy. On the other hand, the Duke of 

. Argyll is a strong friend of Crete, Mr. Gladstone himself isa 
Philhellene of the warmest complexion, and Lord Granville 
is incapable of an ungenerous or timid sentiment, To all 
these elements of safety add the sturdy peace-policy of Mr. 
Bright, the hater of Turkey ; and what can we have to fear 
from such a Ministry? This: that, mistrusting themselves, 
and conscious of a strong bias in favour of the Christians, Mr. 
Gladstone and the Duke of Argyll may feel bound to adhere 
tothe unhappy traditional Eastern policy of this country, . 
Mr. Bright has no affection for that policy, but he has an 
impartial objection to disturbers (and. Giréece is now a 
disturber), and he would do almost anything that could put 


the coming Conference are true, they are cropping up 
already. 

Any one accustomed to the House of Commons must often 
have been tickled by the absurdity of Mr. Gladstone’s 
position since Lord Palmerston’s death in reference to that 


of Mr. Layard. In the latter was recognised a politician of — 


no mark or character, but he was also recognised as the sole 
remaining depository of the preposterous pro-Turkish 
traditions of our Foreign Office. Mr. Gladstone sat and 
listened to Mr. Layard with a sort of half-smile on his face, 
and led every one to think that all this nonsense would be 
banished to the moles and the bats if he came into power. 
He has c&me into power, and Mr, Layard has come into 
place. H. has not come into the Foreign Office, and this 
impressed many people with the conviction that Mr, 
Gladstone was about to give play to his own ideas, 
But this is now very doubtful. Mr. Layard was the 
only member of the Government .who spoke about 
foreign affairs on the hustings, When he had bemoaned 
his exclusion from the Cabinet he proceeded to lament the 
pro-Christian tone of Lord Stanley’s speech at Lynn, but he 
denied he was the friend of the Porte, and declared he was 
for non-intervention in the East, so long as no other Power 
intervened. Is Mr. Gladstone then, with Mr. Bright and 
the Duke of Argyll by his side, about to adopt a less satie- 
factory Eastern policy than even Mr. Layard would prompt? 
Have we really lost by Mr. Layard’s not being at the 
Foreign Office? We do not suppose so, because Mr. Layard 
is as much of a Jesuit as a hot-headed man can be, and even 
when advocating non-intervention does so in support of a 
most mischievous organization of interference. But we ask 
these questions because, whatever Mr. Layard’s practice may 
have been, and whatever Mr. Hammond’s routine may be 
(which is more to the purpose), the course which our Govern- 
ment is alleged to have chosen is wrong, judged even by the 
standard which Mr, Layard set up in the railway arch at 
Southwark. England is seemingly about to intervene with 
the rest of the great Powers; and she does so at a moment 
when no one Government has provoked intervention by 
showing the smallest intention of meddling. 

According to our way of thinking, and according to the 
opinion of Mr. Bright, who understands the Eastern question 
as thoroughly as Mr. Disraeli understood reform—which is 
saying a great deal—there would be no occasion for war 
even if Russia made an advance against Turkey. But it is 
admitted that Russia is quiescent. She is willing that 
Turkey should be left to herself. Her railways in the south 
are not completed, her fleet is shut up at Cronstadt, her 
army is not fully armed with the needle-gun. For a wonder, 
it is not pretended that Russia is at the bottom of thé 





: off the first shot till to-morrow. Here are the seeds of 
mischief; and if the confident statements made as to 
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present mischief. Bat Turkey having tried for years in vain 
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to crush Orcte with 60,000 men, comes forward and protests 


that Greek committees “have spared neither threats nor | 


falsehood to oblige the poor islandersto take up arms agninst 
their legitimate sovereign.” In other words, as the Greek 
Minister ironically says, ‘ These islanders were satisfied with 
their condition ; they enjoyed all the benefits of civilization 
under the paternal government of the Sultan ; it was the 
secret committees and emissaries of Greece who succeeded in 
persuading the Cretans to sacrifice their prosperity, and who 
caused them to wander in the mountains, naked, starving, 
and bearing various deprivations and miseries, to abandon 





' twocombatants, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, and the Duke 


of Argyll are bound to persuade themselves, not only of the 
regularity, but of the justice and policy of the course they 
are taking; and their strongest supporters will be most 
bitterly disappointed if these statesmen permit themselves to 


_ be betrayed into a line of diplomacy which, even if it avoid 


_ war now, will commit us to it hereafter. 


their country in thousands, and to prefer blowing themselves | 
up with gunpowder, rather than surrender to the Turkish | 


army.” ‘These are tales that need not deceive children ; but 
our Government seems anxious to seem deceived. It is upon 
this preposterous statement that we go into a Conference, 
accepting asa basis the exclusion of Greece from its delibera- 
tions, and the admission that Greece is in the wrong in 
matters for which she has offered a very satisfactory defence 
in reply to the Porte’s complaints. 


If anything can be more absurd than the pomposity with | ; 
man has more determinedly striven to perpetuate this cus- 


which Turkey, a beggarly barbarian Power, is described as 
wielding independent sovereignty, it isthe hypocritical severity 
with which Greece is pronounced by English newspapers “a 
culpritat the bar of Europe.” She was a culprit at the bar 
of Europe when she won her independence. Italy was a 
culprit at the bar of Europe when Cavour and Garibaldi 
made her one and undivided, except by the Papal dominion, 
which she will one day be culprit enough to appropriate. 
Away with such rubbish, especially when Crete and Thessaly 
stand recorded as, in the opinion of Leopold of Belgium, 
essential to that very material prosperity which Greece is 
abused for not having fully secured! But note also that as 


a matter of fact the Greek Government have actually | 


incurred suspicion at home by the prudence with which they 
have avoided assisting Crete. The King and the Govern- 
ment have been at issue with popular feeling in the matter, 
And why? “In deference to England.” So we have been 
intervening already ; in fact, we never left off intervening, 
The Roumanian Government is constantly said tg be on the 
best terms with Turkey ; but it is because the great Powers, 
England amongst them, required Prince Charles to change 
his Ministers, that an Administration might be in power 
which favoured the Porte. Such is Mr. Layard’s or Mr. 
Hammond's non-intervention. It simply means non- 
intervention in favour of the Christians; intervention 
everywhere, if by any means Turkey can be strengthened. 

Such a policy is indeed slight, unworthy, and ridiculous. 
In Lord Palmerston it was intelligible, for he believed 
Turkey had a glorious future before it; but Lord Stanley 
has declared of that Power that “no foreign alliance, no 
Huropesnn guarantee, can protect it against financial collapse 
or rebellion in its own provinces.” What Liberal Minister 
is there who will even muffle by soft words this note of 
doom? Yet we goon protecting Turkey, and we offer to 
trample, not only on Crete, but on Greece. There is no way 
of explaining such conduct, except that which is adopted by 
the able contributor who writes to the Daily Telegraph from 
Vienne. 
of facts, diplomatists maintain a mysterious cheerfulness 
when the Kastern question is brought up, which encourages 
me in the belief that our long-promised conflagration will 
not come off this time ; and the longer it is put off the 
better chance for the world at large that nations will at 
length come to their senses, and do without it altogether.” 
It is perhaps in this lnxurious persuasion that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Cabinet are placidly making their arrangements for a 
Confereuce, which must either open up the whole Eastern 
question or do a foul wrong to Christianity and civilization 
in European Turkey, and even in Greece. But we do not 
believe in any good resulting from so casual a_ policy. 
“Fifteen years ago,” said Lord Stanley at Lynn, “we 
refused to see in time what was then obviously impending, 
and the result was that, to everybody's dissatisfaction, we 
drifted (it was a happy phrase) into the Crimean war.” 
These weie Lord Stanley’s last words in office. Are 
the Liberals about painfully to illustrate the wisdom of the 
warning, and their own folly in disregarding it ? 

We have advocated facing the Eastern question, but we 
denounce as utterly base and unworthy a participation in a 
Conference from which Greece is excluded, and in which 
Turkey commences with every point in her favour granted 
inadvance. Russia does not now threaten, and we have not 
therefore a single plausible excuse for stepping between the 
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IRELAND IN 1868. 


OW that we can look back on a whole year of debating, 

if not of practical legislation, it is some consolation to 

find that the chief difficulty of England is at length likely 
to be faced in a proper and a generous spirit. Our mistakes 
when dealing with Ireland have in the main consisted in the 
practice of regarding the vexed questions in that country 
either as the mere bugbears of agitators or as the means by 


_ which rival parties made excuses for ousting one another 


| tented. 


“In spite,” says he, “of the unpleasant evidence | 





from power. Todo Mr. Disraeli simple justice, no states- 
tom than himself. From the first he endeavoured, in the 
most narrow-minded policy, to represent the claims of the 
Irish landlords and of the Orange faction. He appealed to 
them and to their over-heated bigotry by every means in his 
power. It will be remembered that he even received and 
acknowledged an address from the body, and encouraged the 
mouthpieces of the association in the House to ventilate 
their wild charges against Jesuits so as to support his own 
celebrated theory of the disloyal Ritualists. The effect of 
this was fatal to his schemes, It is a comfort for us to reflect 
upon the fact that what may be termed the silent forces 
of Liberalism are making head in Ireland, and that 
intolerance of any kind is sure of meeting with a condemna- 
tion from the majority. This sentiment extends in more 
directions than one. Ultramontanism as well as Orangeism 
has received some strong and significant checks, The 
political domination of priests at the elections in various 
places has been overthrown by their own parishioners, 
and where they could formerly drive voters to the poll 
like sheep, they have been made to stand back and to 
know their places. That a similar courage has not been 
as uniformly displayed towards landlords, arises from the 
fact that until a law of right and compensation is passed 
between them and the tenants, the latter, especially in the 
counties, are not in the condition of people who could exer- 
cise their franchises independently. To them the Irish 
Church is not so great a grievance as the system of tenure, 
and Mr. Gladstone’s labours, after disestablishment, will only 
have begun. It is useless for us to draw a parallel case in this 
respect between England and Ireland. Indeed it is probable 
that we never can institute comparisons between our own 
and the sister isle. Putting aside, then, first. principles alto- 
gether as to interfering with the rights of the landlord to do 
what he likes with his peasants, we have to face the circum- 
stance that if we leave matters as they are the dissolution 
of the Establishment will never make the Irish tenants con- 
It is well to remember that they as yet have never 
sympathized with the Fenians ; but that they will do so, and 
that actively, if they are played upon by skilled agitators, is 
certain, unless a reasonable concession is made to the feeling 
which simply prompts them to ask for permission to subsist. 
At present, although emigration has thinned the provinces to 
a sad extent, and although the competition for land is scarce 
suflicient to denote a full or a vigorous population, the farms 
are still valued at high rates, and the insecurity attendant 
upon taking them renders the occupier slovenly, careless, or 
mischievous in his tillage. 
things has been going on on many estates and properties for 
years, we can have some notion of the poverty which the 
absence of an outlay of capital or of prospective industry 
has entailed upon the soil itself. How the evil of absenteeism 
is to be met we confess we cannot at present resolve. Cer- 
tainly the standing agency organization is the cause of 
insurmountable mischiefs. The whole operation of collecting 


| rents is placed within the working of a machinery in Dublin. 


The landlord gets out of the way, and simply insists upon 
having the full amount of his rent, without any reference 
whatever to the circumstances or condition of his tenants, 
They cannot consult him as to improvements, have no imme- 
diate or direct means of access to him, and never see his 
representatives until the rental day, when they probably 
meet a deputy of the deputy at an hotel, who never has 


If we consider that this state of ~ 
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authority for anything, except to give receipts for cqmplete 
sums. 

One great advantage, independent of the use of the 
transaction as an act of justice, of the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, will be the blow it gives to the “ garrison 
idea” which it was at certain. periods our great mistake to 
promote. Long after England had abandoned all notion of 
persecuting Ireland into either Protestantism or ebullient 
loyalty, the main portion of the Protestants continued to 
believe that they were a class privileged to annoy and irritate 
their Roman Catholic neighbours. In every social grade 
this idea effected a thorough dislocation of interests and 
good feeling between the sects. In fact, the Protestants 
never seemed cordially to admit the utility or right of 


Catholic Emancipation, and after the passing of that Act | 


strove to resent it by their personal attitude towards the 
rest of the Queen’s subjects. As each step was taken 
by Liberal legislators here to put down the penal barriers, 
such as the placing of Roman’ Catholic judges on the 
Bench, the making of Roman Catholic magistrates, they 
were opposed without the slightest hesitation on the part 
of the old ascendancy faction, who hoped against the 
triumph of truth or of reason to the very utmost. Their 
rage against Mr. Gladstone for his determined attitude 
towards the Irish Church was, however, miscalculated by 
Mr. Disraeli, who thought he saw a motive and active force 
in it which would help his friends on the hustings, Now, 
by a most extraordinary crossing of parties in 1868, from 
which we augur very favourable results, there were symptoms 
that the extreme Ultramontane party in Ireland were pre- 
pared to give a sort of covert support to Mr. Disraeli, and 
the Fenians openly expressed their preference for that gentle- 
man instead of Mr. Gladstone. The consequence of this 
was, that the Protestants, who observed Roman Catholics 
strenuously opposing both Fenians and Ultramontanists, 
sided with them, although in doing so they did a severer 
wrong to their own sentiments, on the score of the Establish- 
ment to which they are attached. 

We referred a short time since to the legal appoint- 
ments of the new Government. They also incline 
towards the suppression of ascendancy. We think when so 
much has been done, although a good deal remains still to 
be done, yet it should not be for a moment put out of sight 
by Mr. Gladstone that there are thousands of worthy and 
intelligent Protestant gentlemen in Ireland, who, now that 
things have taken a new course, may be won to the cause of 
Liberalism by discreet and considerate legislation. Ireland 
is, after all, as much their country as it is the country of 
those who differ from them. The intervals of conquest and 
of confiscation—the intervals, that is, between those periods 
and the present time—have been more than sufficient to 
modify differences of race or of feeling. Whenever those 
differences crop up, as they do, it is at the instigation of 
rampant preachers, or of anile newspapers, that subsist 
by provoking the bigotry of their patrons, Mr. Gladstone 
may be tempted fairly enough to look entirely for support 
and aid towards that section of the Irish people who have 
been identified so far with Liberalism ; but it is our impres- 
sion that he might also, with the greatest prospect of success, 
appeal to many Protestant communities who, now regarding 
disestablishment as inevitable, and being awakened to the 
fact that ascendancy is completely doomed, would be willing 
at last to coalesce with a Minister anxious to ameliorate the 
condition of their country, rather than ally themselves with 
an unintelligent obstructivism whose representatives, both 
in England and Ireland, are in so significant a minority. 

On the whole, we believe that the year 1869 ushers in a 
genuine hopeful era for Ireland. With reference to the 
Fenians, we understand that the question of the manumission 
of the prisoners will at an early period be submitted to the 
House. Already many important towns and corporations 
in Ireland have petitioned on the subject. We do not 
admire what is called sentimental legislation, but in this 
case there is little to be feared from the liberation of the 
men in gaol for treason. At the same time, the editors of 
the Nation and the Irishman ought to wield their pens with 
more discretion if they sincerely desire the release of 
their pupils. They were set free themselves before their 
time, und have not shown themselves specially grateful for 
our leniency. However, the pacification, content, and, if 
possible, prosperity of Treland is our object, and if that 
can be attained, even at the sacrifice of a little dignity, or at 
a slight risk, we shall do well in incurring both for such 
motives and for the chances of success. 





THE TORTURE OF CRIMINALS. 


FTER a very gradual civilization, extending in its 
growth over nineteen hundred years, we have at last 
given up amusing the rabble of our great cities by publicly 
strangling criminals; we no longer exhibit the majesty of 
the law to assembled thieves and ruffians by taking a man, 
made after God’s own image, and killing him before their 
eyes with brute force brutally. Public opinion pronounced 
against the exhibition, doubting the efficacy of the lesson 
supposed to be conveyed by it; and argued for the greater 
mystery, solemnity, and consequent terror to evil-doers of 
the private execution. But what has become of the pro- 
mised mystery and privacy? Half a dozen correspondents 
of the press are present, and half a dozen-different accounts 
of the last moments of the condemned are given in the 
next morning’s papers. What the prisoner had for break- 
fast, how he passed the night, what he said to the chaplain 
and what the chaplain said to him, how he walked to the 
drop, whether he was firm or had to be supported—every 
particular that a diseased curiosity can wish for is supplied 
for a penny. Now and then a case occurs which may justify 
a full report ; but, under ordinary circumstances, it would 
be better were the press simply to announce the execution, 
Such an exceptional case was the hanging of Priscilla 
Biggadike last Monday. The woman was sentenced to death 
for the poisoning of her husband. She had lived the life of 
a dog, She, her husband, two children, and two men-lodgers, 
lived in a two-roomed tenement, all sleeping in the same bed- 
room. After all, there is a considerable difference between 
the lowest specimen of humanity and the most sagacious 
retriever—incapacity for suffering, for instance. So, not 
being altogether dogs, there comes to be jealousy between 
the husband and the wife. The husband dies, poisoned by 


arsenic. The woman is apprehended, denies her guilt, and 


states that she saw Procter, one of the lodgers, put white 
powder into the husband’s tea. Both the wife and Procter 
are committed for trial; but the grand jury, under the 
advice of the judge, ignored ‘the bill against Procter. The 
evidence against the woman was very strong, though circum- 
stantial, and the jury found her guilty, with a recommenda- 
tion to mercy, on the simple ground that the evidence was 
circumstantial. This of course was no feason at all for 
showing mercy, as, were there a doubt in the minds of the 
jury about the woman's guilt, it was their duty tg give her 
the benefit of such doubt. If they had no doubt on the 
point, the form which the evidence took on the trial had no 
bearing on the foulness of the crime. We mention these 
facts to show that there was just the bare possibility of the 
woman’s innocence,—that there was a shadow of uneasiness 
upon the minds of the jury in convicting her. After her 
condemnation the chaplain appears upon the scene. To his 
ministratious the woman appears to have paid cop- 
siderable attention, but she persistently refused to acknow- 
ledge her guilt. Her relatives urged her to confess, 
but she refused, and at last was made angry by their 
repeated solicitations. The chaplain was incessant in 
his endeavours to obtain such a confession as would justify 
him, according to his views, jn pronouncing the absolution 
of the Church. On the morning of her executign he again, 
without avail, implored her to confess her guilt. At a 
quarter to nine she was pinioned by the executioner, and 
fainted under the operation, but immediately recovered. 
Five minutes afterwards, the procession left the prison for 
the scaffold, which was erected within the Castle walls, at a 
distance of about 200 yards from the prison door, The 
woman, who was supported by two of the warders, moaned 
piteously, we are told, and appeared to take little heed of 
the chaplain, who was reading the burial service ; but she 
said to the warder, ‘‘ hope my troubles are ended,” and 
then asked, “ Shall we be much longer?” Poor wretch ! so 
much worse or better than a dog by her capacity to suffer 
death in every moment’s anticipation! Her troubles were 
not yet to end, The service was brought to a close at the 
foot of the drop, and the chaplain, turning to her, asked her 
whether she still persisted in the declaration of her inno- 
cence—whether she had anything to do with the crime in 
thought, word, or deed. She replied, in a firm voice, “I 
had not, sir.” What followed was a refinement of cruelty 
almost incredible. A chair was placed for the prisoner at 
the foot of the scaffold, and the chaplain addressed her as 
follows :—“I have spent half an hour with you this 
morning in endeavouring to impress upon you a 


| proper sense of your condition, for you are about to 
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pass from this world into another, and to stand before | “Greater Britain,” that “in sixty years there will be two 


God, to whom the secrets of all hearts are known. 
implore you not to pass away without confessing all your 
sins ; not only generally, but especially this particular one 
for which you are about to suffer. I had hoped you would 
have made that confession, and thus have enabled me, as a 
minister of Christ, to’ have pronounced the forgiveness of 
your sins, under the promise that Christ came into the 
world to save sinners. It has grieved me very much to 
find that you still persist in the declaration that you are not 
accountable for your husband’s death, that you still say you 
did not administer the poison yourself, that you did not see 
any other person administer it, and that you are entirely 
free from the crime. Do you say sonow!?” The prisoner, 
still in a firm voice, said “ Yes.” The chaplain :—“ There is 
only one hope left, that you have endeavoured to confess 
your sins to God, though you will not to your fellow- 
creatures. All I can now say is, that I leave you in the 
hands of God; and may He have mercy on your soul. 
What a satisfaction it would be to your children, to your 
friends, to your relations, to know that you had passed from 
death into life in the full persuasion that your sins were 
forgiven you, and that you would be admitted into the 
blessed kingdom of God! I fear I can hold out no further 
consolation to you—the matter rests between yourself and 
the Almighty. Had you made a declaration of your sins, I 
should have done what, as a minister of Christ, I am entitled 
to do—I should have told you that ‘your sins, though 
many, are forgiven.’ I am sorry I cannot exercise that 
authority at the present moment. I must leave you to 
God.” Let any one attempt to realize the sensations of this 
wretched woman, left face to face with death for weeks in 
her condemned cell, with a chaplain bent on obtaining a 
confession as her only comforter; hour after hour passing 
by with inflexible regularity ; deliberate, cold-blooded 
strangulation in prospect, at a given, ever-approaching 
moment, in the full flow of her life and strength—not 
tempered, as nature mercifully tempers death, by failing 
powers, both bodily and mental ; then trussed like a fowl, 
and marched to the foot of the scaffold to the tune of the 
burial service, but not to be hung yeta while. Perhaps 
the sight of the rope and the whole vile apparatus may 
induce confession of the crime for which she was condemned, 
so she is seated and lectured at the foot of the steps leading 
up to the drop. In vain the hardened criminal persists in 


her innocence, and at last they are obliged to hang her | 


unannealed, unshriven. 
We believe the chaplain only did what he felt to bea 


most painful duty. So also, we believe, did many of the | 


inquisitors of old, but in the mean time civilization has 


a part of our law, whatever it may be of our practice. The 
only arguments by which capital punishments can be sup- 
ported are, the deterring effect of the execution upon other 
would-be criminals, and the presumed right of society to 
protect itself against a second murder by the same criminal 
by the most cheap and effectual remedy at its command. 
As to the first reason, it is probable that an execution 
accompanied by exquisite torture would be more effectual as 
a deterrent than a speedy and painless death, but we imagine 
no one would dare to use the argument, and not daring to do 
so is a proof of the slight value of the reason itself. Whether 
capital punishment does, or does not, act as the most powerful 


The second reason is of still less value than the first, aud re- 
solves itself simply into a question of taxation. Under any 
circumstances let us never again be guilty of such an ingenuity 
of torture as that of Priscilla Biggadike. Did the chaplain 
at last come to have a doubt of the woman’s guilt, and feel 
that nothing but a confession would reconcile him in time to 
come to his part in the business, or that he was driven by 
his own doubts and fears beyond the verge of common sense 
and of humanity ? or was he actuated by a narrow and 


repulsive theology, measuring the mercy of God by that of © 


man? In either case the judgment of the chaplain was so 
much in fault that we trust he will never again undertake 
a duty so painful and so likely to unnerve him as that of 
ministering to a condemned criminal. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


R. CHARLES WENTWORTH DILKE, the member 
for Chelsea, remarks, in his recently published work, 





I | hundred and fifty millions of Englishmen dwelling in the 


| United States alone.” It would have been more exact to 
| say that there will be that number of men and women 
speaking the English language. The American population, 
which was originally more English than anything else, 
has for some generations received large accessions from 
other races, and sixty years hence it will probably have 
received many more. The nucleus is English; but round 
that nucleus have gathered several foreign elements, the 
amalgamation of which has produced a distinct type of 
nationality which can only be described by the word 
“American.” This is simply what might have been ex- 
pected. The United States has been the harbour of refuge 
for the unfortunate, the field of action for the adventurous, 
of all Europe, and sometimes of more than Europe. Our 
Irish fellow-subjects have poured over in a human deluge, 
and settled in vast numbers in all the great towns of the 
Union. The Germans also are represented by tens of thou- 
sands, in some localities forming independent communities 
where the language of the Fatherland is kept up, and 
papers are published in the tongue of Goethe, as in Berlin 
or Dresden. French, Italians, Poles, and Hungarians 











swell the motley gathering; and, in addition to these 
incursions of foreign emigrants, the United States has 
taken in a considerable amount of alien or non-English 
blood by the absorption of surrounding territories, either 
before the days of independence or since. New York 
is Dutch ; Louisiana, French; Florida, Texas, and California, 
Spanish. Recently, the acquisition of Alaska, in the ex- 
treme north-west, introduces a semi-Russian, semi-barbarian 
element into the population of the great Republic ; while in 
the South—at San Francisco and the neighbourhood of the 
diggings—the Chinese exist in very large numbers, mixed 
with a proportion of Malays and Dyaks. Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon, in his “ New America,” says that “of these yellow 
people there are now 60,000 in California, Utah, and 
Montana,” and he adds that in a few years they may be 
600,000 strong. It may be urged that these Asiatics only 
seek a temporary home where they find work abundant and 
wages high ; but it is certain that, although many return to 
their own lands, many others stay. The Pacific States are 
thus likely to be in some measure Orientalized, and the 
polygamous habits of the Mormons will be kept in coun- 
tenance by those uf the Celestials, To these components of 
the American race must be added the Negro element and 
the Red Indian element. The latter seems to have been 
at all times very slight, for the red man has generally 
retired before his conquerors in proud despondency of 
spirit, disdaining to mingle with the dominant race. 


advanced somewhat. The torture of criminals is no longer | Still, there must have been some amount of association, 


especially in the frontier States, and it must be taken into 
account. The negro has had a much greater influence. 
‘‘ Miscegenation” of white and black is in the Southern 
States something more than a theory ; it is a fact. The 
licentiousness or the rapacity of Southern planters in the 
days of slavery filled a large part of the Union with a popu- 
lation of Quadroons and Octoroons, who, now that slavery is 
abolished, will acquire a standing in society, and gradually 


_ infuse their blood into the whole community. The process 


is going on, under different conditions, in the North as well 


as in the South; and it must have a considerable effect. 


When it is recollected that in some States the blacks bear 


preventive of murder is a difficult question, for the discussionof | a very large proportion to the whites, and when it is borne 


which we still want the necessary data, if these are procurable. | in mind that with the abolition of servitude the negro has 


a chance of gaining (though not, perhaps, for a few genera- 


tions) a position of social equality with the white man, it 
is clear that the people of the United States must in time 
receive a very perceptible dash of black blood. This may to 
many appear undesirable ; but it cannot be helped. Even 
the Alabama House of Representatives has within the last 
few weeks passed a Bill repealing all laws forbidding inter- 
marriages between blacks and whites. The negroes have 
become American in feeling ; they have contracted American 
ideas and habits; they love the soil on which they have 
been born; and they are strenuously opposed to emigration. 
When President Lincoln suggested that they should deport 


_ themselves to some distant territory, where they might set 





up a Republic of their own, and cease from vexing the white 
man, it was seen at once how futile was the project. The 
negro, therefore, is a necessary element in the future popu- 


| lation of the United States, and he is only one among many 


that are not English. : 
The purely British element, moreover, is perhaps rather 
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Celtic than Anglo-Saxon. In Utah the Welsh muster 
strongly, and the Irish abound everywhere. Even before the 
separation of the colonies from the mother country, the 
Celtic race had struck its roots into the North American 
continent. Among the earlier settlers were several Welsh- 
men, and, after the suppression of the Second Pretender’s 
rebellion, so many Highlanders cmigrated, or were trans- 
ported, to America, that whole districts in Scotland were 
depopulated. Other Highlanders were driven over by the 
cruel action of great landowners, who, to provide themselves 
with large hunting-grounds and game-preserves, evicted their 
tenants for many square miles, and sent whole clans to seek 
their fortunes in the New World. The Irish immigration 
began in the early part of last century, and for about twenty 
years the Middle and Southern States received large 
bodies of Protestants from Ulster—at the rate, it is 
said (including the Northern States, which, however, 
received less), of nearly 12,000 per annum. These men 
were chiefly of Scotch origin; but at the commencement of 
the present century the real Milesian exodus began, and 
since the famine of 1846-7 it has gone on at the rate of 
from fifty to a hundred thousanda year. According to the 
census of 1861, the number of Irish-born persons in the 
United States was 1,611,304, and there must be many more 
now. They are almost all Ultramontanes on going over ; 
but many change their religion after a few years, and the 
children of Irish immigrants are notorious for forsaking the 
faith. One of the strangest circumstances about this influx 
of Irish is that it does not seem to have any effect on the 
physiognomy of the Americans generally. The children of 
the Irish look as American as the descendants of the older 
settlers. It cannot be questioned that an American type of 
face exists, and that this asserts itself over all other types 
with which it is brought into contact. Although, as we 
have said, there is probably but little admixture of aboriginal 
blood in the people of the United States, the character of 
physiognomy has closely approximated to that of the Red 
Indian, with its long, thin, hairless cheeks, and peculiar 
nose and eyes. President Lincoln’s face had much of this 
undoubtedly Indian character. This is probably the result 
of climate, as we see similar effects among the children of 
Englishmen born in Australia. 

Yet, after all said and done, America is in a great 
measure English, and will remain so. The mould con- 
structed by the Pilgrim Fathers and the other early settlers 
was an English one, and into that mould all subsequent 
additions to the population have flowed, and taken shape. 
Nothing determines nationality so much as language, and 
the Americans, besides our language, have inherited much of 
our system of laws, and the spirit, as well as some of the 
forms, of our political life. Besides, although there has been 
a large Irish immigration, there has been an English immi- 
gration as well, if in a smaller degree ; and this has to some 
extent preserved the balance. In New England, many of the 
better class of families retain a good deal of old English 
feeling, and so do some of the Virginians, though a semi- 
tropical climate, and still more the institution of slavery, 
have introduced into the South a disposition anything but 
Anglo-Saxon. Despite the general character of Transatlantic 
physiognomy, you sometimes meet with Americans who 
look, think, and talk very like Englishmen ; and it is a 
remarkable fact that the greater number of eminent 
Americans have been men with English names. England, 
therefore, is the dominant influence in the United States, 
and when we indulge in railing speeches at the expense of 
our kinsmen in the West, we are casting reflections on our- 
selves, almost as much as on the younger brothers of our 
ancient house. 








EVANGELICAL MONOMANIA., 


ROM a manufacturing town, which it is not necessary to 
specify, comes as miserable a story of Christmas-eve as 
could well be imagined. Although we shall suppress all names, 
we will preserve the phraseology of the reporter, as it communi- 
cates a tinge of grotesqueness to a narrative which certainly 
needs all the alleviations it can well receive. The reporter 
begins by informing us that since the lady who isthe subject of 
the story had been confined, which was in last September, she 
had been “ very desponding.” Our readers are aware that 
puerperal fever is not uncommonly followed by insanity, and 
that in the shape of suicidal mania :— 





** The unfor.inate lady entertained the idea that ehe had grievously 
offended the Holy Ghost, and that her salvation was imperilled.” 


The good chronicler is not theological ; and what he intends to 
convey is that the lady was afraid she had committed what is 
technically known, in some religious circles, as “ the sin against 
the Holy Ghost,” and sometimes as “ the unpardonable sin” :— 


* Frequently she retired to her room and prayed for forgivenesss 
which had the effect of soothing and calmi: g her mind.” 


That she retired to her room to pray, and left it soothed, is 
likely enough; but that, believing she had sinned the sin in 
question, she prayed for forgiveness is absurd, for the language 
in the New Testament, upon which her fear was founded, 
expressly and finally refuses pardon to this sin :— 


** Fourteen days since a piece of cord was found in her dress pocket, 

and when questioned as to the purpose to which she intended to 
appropriate it, she said she had procured it with the intention of 
hanging herself.” 
The family doctor seems then to have been consulted, and 
directions were given that the lady should be watched, but no 
restraint was placed upon her movements. The chronicler 
adds, very unnecessarily, that the people of the house were 
instructed, “ above all things, not to do anything calculated, 
to foster the feeling of melancholy which Mrs. had mani- 
fested.” It is difficult to guess what this means, unless it 
means that they were instructed, “above all things,” not to 
encourage her in the impression that she was going to be lost 
for ever. The next passage is still more grotesque :— 

‘On Thursday Mr. —— received a hamper of Christmas cheer 


from friends in ——shire, and, strange to eay, its arrival was anything 
but agreeable to his wife.” 





Serious as the topic is, it is impossible not to be reminded here 
of the reporter who, in recording the suicide of a gentleman, 
concluded with the words—“ No cause can be assigned for the 
rash act, the sum of 7s. 6d. having been found in the deceased 
gentleman’s pocket.” In the case before us, the reporter is 
evidently astonished to find that a Christmas hamper with a 
turkey in it did not immediately cheer up a woman who was 
under the belief that she would shortly be handed over to 
everlasting tortures :— 


* After a time she rallied, and in the evening was demonstratively 
lively. She played and joked with the children, and divided amongst 
them a portion of the contents of the hamper.” 


And here it is not necessary to quote the precise words of the 
daily newspaper. Briefly, the unfortunate lady, who is said to 
have left behind her six children, went “to lie down” in the 
course of the evening, and after a short time was found quite 
dead, her throat cut with a carving-knife which had been 
sharpened during the day. 

A more pitiable tale we have not for a long time read, and, 
even it were false, it might so well be true, and has so often 
been paralleled, that it well deserves a word of special notice. 
The act of suicide in this case has all the characteristics of the 
wildest insanity ; for even if a person were absolutely certain 
—which, of course, no person ever could be-—that he had 
committed a sin which would inevitably consign him to bell 
for ever, he would not mend matters by destroying himself. 
There was once a little Scotch boy who, being sent to bed from 
a party with the threat of a flogging in the morning, suddenly 
appeared among the guests in his night-dress after having 
been upstairs for an hour, saying—“ If ye please, father, wad 
ye gie me my licks at once, for I canna get to sleep for thinking 
o’ them.” The boy was pardoned; but the difference here is that 
the “licks” would not have lasted to all eternity, whereas the 
unhappy lady, supposing the story to be as true as it appears, 
must have expected everlasting misery, What she did was no 
solution, but an escape from the pressure of an insane dread; 
and we have very little, if any, doubt that there is not a large 
lunatic asylum in England that does not contain patients 
who have gone mad under the pressure of exactly the same 
dread. We personally have known numerous instances in 
which the lives of very good and pious people have been per- 
manently darkened by this particular form of monomania. It 
may puzzle those who have never been familiar with the free- 
masonries of certain religious circles to understand, or even to 
conceive, how any human being can suppose himself to have 
arrived at a certain knowledge that he has committed what is 
called the unpardonable sin; but a little intimacy with the 
freemasonries in question clears up the difficulty. In certain 
religious circles—not so large or influential as they used to be, 
but still to be found—the work of what is called “ conversion” 
is'a distinctly formulated process. It is supposed invariably 


| to commence with what are termed “convictions of sin.” 
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the depth of the patient’s religious character, and a 
candidate for religious fellowship is looked upon rather 
suspiciously unless he has suffered a good deal in this first 
stage. A large portion of the conversation of serious people 
of the class in question consists of mutual recounting of their 
A experience in this particular—they call it, for shortness, “ ex- 
perience.” You will hear one relate how he was reduced to 
such a condition of despair by his fear of the Divine wrath, 
. that when he passed a dog in the street one day, he said to 
himself, “Oh that I were that dog!” 








Another will “cap ” 


this by telling you how he awoke one midnight, found, as he 


thought, his bedroom all in flames; and made sure he was 
u “already in hell, <A third will “cap” that by relating how his 

“ convictions ” were so “deep” that he could not even ask for 
| salvation, and that he prayed to God to damn him, as the very 
' greatest sinner that ever lived. After a time the neophyte is 
presumed to pass into the next stage, and, as the Americans 
phrase it, to “find a hope.” In the Rev. H. Ward Beecher’s 
novel of “* Norwood,” a young man who has long been moping 
suddenly becomes cheerful—having just been accepted by the 
girl he loves—and the friends and neighbours begin to whisper 
to each other that they really do think ’Biah has “ found 
“a hope” at last. But the first stage must by no means be 
hurried or slurred over. Mr, Beecher expresses in the same 
book his opinion that “revivals” ought to be got up—that 
there is no more reason against working up “religious” 
emotions than any other; and we have ourselves repeatedly 
heard discussions among the old hands, who had long ago 
“ found a hope,” upon the impropriety of encouraging the young 
ones to hope too soon. The great point is to make sure that 
the neophyte feels, and is’ as certain as he can be of his own 
existence, that he deserves everlasting damnation. If a man 
really seems to have reached this point, it is held probable that 
“a good work” has been begun in his soul, and that the Holy 
Ghost Himself has convinced him of sin. 

Now it is obvious that if a person can really believe himself 
to have been convinced by distinctly supernatural influence 
that his sins deserve eternal misery, he may readily take into 
his head that he has been supernaturally convineed that he 
has sinned one particular sin in respect of which he never can 
‘find a hope,” because he believes that there is no “ hope” 
for him. Accordingly, for people in certain circles to have fits 
of terror lest they should have committed this sin, is quite a 
common thing. What we desire to call attention to is the utter 
absurdity of reasoning with any one who has caught this par- 
ticular form of monomania. Reasoning with the poor creature 
is, however, the usual plan—along, of course, with praying. We 
knew a case in which a lady (it is, we believe, mostly women 
who suffer from the terror in question) who belonged to a low- 
spirited family, all of whom had fits of gloom approaching 
monomania, was prayed at and preached at till she died, still 
under the belief that she had committed the unpardonable sin. 
Her house was always full of uncomfortable-looking men in 


' black. It was like the story of the poor old lady in Holmes’s 
; Stethoscope song— 
* Now when the neighbouring doctors found 


A case so rare had been descried, 
They every day her ribs did pound 
In squads of twenty. So she died.” 























The “case” was to the ministers of the Evangelical body of 
her day like a fine tumour or a beautiful cataract to medical 
men. Some spiritual practitioners came out of curiosity. 
Others were called in, special. “ Has our poor sister seen 
Mr. So-and-So?P He has had great experience in such cases.” 
Or, “ Have you spoken to Mr. This-and-That? He is a choice 
man. We must go on using the means.” “The means” is a 
favourite Evangelical technicality. ‘The result was pretty 
much like that indicated by Mr. Kingsley at the death-bed of 
7 Elizabeth of Hungary, when Conrad comes in and finds the 
nuns crowding solicitously around :— ‘ 


* As I expected— 
A sermon-mongering herd about her death-bed, 
Btifling her with fusty sighs, as flocks of rooks 
Diapatch, with pious pecks, a wounded brother. 
Cant, howl, and whimper! Not an old fool in the town 
Who thinks herself us but must see 
The last of the show, and mob the deer to death.” 









































: Now, as far as the “ prayer ” is concerned, it cannot be con- 
: demned as an illogical application; because it is an invocation 
q of supernatural aid to overcome a belief founded upon an im- 
; pression supposed to be supernatural, Bnt to reason with 
3 such « victim as we have now before us is clearly absard, so 
' long as it is admitted that the unpardonable sin is possible. 
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Upon the depth of these is presumed to depend very much | To persuade a person, in whom the fixed idea does not amount 


to monomania, that the unpardonable sin is now impossible to 
be committed ought to be easy, and would, of course, be useful. 
But the monomania once established, argument, and every 
other form of dwelling on the subject or acknowledging its 
very existence, must make matters worse. And it invariably 
does. Even where the idea is not fixed, it generally tends to 
fix it, and turns a slight prepossession into a maniacal one,— 
and, indeed, the comment we are now making is one of very 
wide applications. 

It may be said that it is a scandal and a disgrace to the 
religious teaching of our day that there should be a corner of 
England so ill instructed that this particular class of monomania 
can occur at all; but instead of expending, which would be 
wasting, indignation upon an evil which has such deep and 
branching roots, and such deadly and spreading boughs— 
instead of writing bitter and indignant words over the fact that 
the precise textual criticisms which would extinguish this 
wretched bugbear of “the unpardonable sin” for ever would 
not be tolerated in any orthodox circles, though they are self- 
proving and as clear as noonday—instead of this, let us (the 
subject will excuse our phraseology) improve the occa- 
sion by a few practical sentences. In every case of morbid 
impression which threatens to be chronic, the true policy is not 
to attack it by any process which openly recognises its exist- 
ence, but to divert the victim’s mind; in a word, to supplant it. 
If the prepossession be of a serious kind, almost any sacrifice 
is worth while for such a purpose as we have indicated. The limi- 
tations under which certain “ religious ” people conscientiously 
place their lives, make it, no doubt, difficult to divert them, but 
the thing is worth an effort, and our counsel is of the widest pos- 
siblerange. Take the difficulties which arise in prison discipline 
or school or home discipline. A foolish nursemaid says to a 
little boy, in what she calls fun, “If you want to kill baby, run 
@ pin into the soft part of her head.” A second servant, who 
has overheard this, thinks it 2!so fan to keep up teazing the 
child by saying, “ You mustn’t stick a pin into the baby’s head, 
you know; because, if you do, you'll kill it.” In a short time, 
a sensitive child, with a memory, may be worked up into such 
a state by a process of this kind that there is scarcely anything 
he might not do out of mere unaccountable impulse. But 
suppose at last that the parents find out the existence of some 
stupid fixed idea of this sort—what should be their policy P 
To advise the little boy to put his tromble into his prayers ? 
To try and reason: him out of it? To try and flog him 
out of it? No; take him to a pantomime if you can; 
if not, at all events take no serious notice of the thing 
itself, and find out some way of giving his mind a 
pleasant shock. This is one case; we might put scores. It 
would sound very awful to say to an Evangelical person, “ My 
dear sir, if you think you have committed the unpardonable 
sin, why don’t you go to the pantomime?” but it is safe to 
tell such a person to do something quite fresh, and forget his 
troubles for as many hours ashe can. Andthere are numerous 
forms of monomania, and half monomania, which trouble the 
current of daily life, that would never have grown ont of their 
first stages if they had been at once met by a discipline of 
ignoring and supplanting, instead of by direct and recognising 
medication. There is no irreverence whatever in telling a man 
who is devoured by morbid “ religious ” fear to go and do some- 
thing violently extraneous to technically “religious” ideas. If 
the axis of a man’s moral nature has, to quote Milton, been 
“pushed oblique,” it is legitimateto advise him totake thereadiest 
summersault that will restore the proper angle. When Luther 
advised the young student, who came bothering him about 
predestination, to go and get drunk, he prescribed an “ heroic 
remedy,” but he was essentially a sound divine and a true 
psychologist, and was proceeding upon the principle which 
made him declare that rather than eat his own heart in hours 
of gloom he would go out and feed the pigs. 








THE NERVOUSNESS OF SPORTSMEN. 


MONGST the most popular pictures which comic artists 
draw are the representations of the terrors of sportsmen. 

The notion of a gentleman going out for pleasure to be fright- 
ened out of his wits by a bolting horse, the tug of a large pike, 
or the spring of a rocketing pheasant, is just the thing to 
tickle the imaginations of people who have no sympathy with 
angling, hunting, or shooting; nor is it displeasing to the 
adepts, who like to contrast mentally the discomfitures of 
neophytes with the recollections of their own brilliant successes. 
Yet there is, we believe, a certain kind of nervousness attached 
to the pursuit of all field sports, which is entirely independent 
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of either constitution or skill. It is this feeling, indeed, which 
imparts the highest charm to those exercises. Your game- 
keeper who knocks over every bird with a sullen deadliness of 
aim, and picks it up or takes it from the retriever without the 
slightest show of interest; your professional huntsman, cool 
and hard to the last, and yelping the suitable war-cries with 
about as much enthusiasm as a super playing the part on the 
stage; the poacher on the bank of the stream hauling in his 
fish as he might bring home a herring on his finger from a shop 
—indicate in their several ways how, when sport becomes a 
business, it ceases to be a pleasure; and how, when it fails to 
give excitement, to stir and impart a fillip to the nerves, it is 
simply the degradation of an enjoyment to a utilitarian purpose. 
If poetry should be confined to its mission of conferring pure 
delight without being required to do more, there is no reason 
why hunting, shooting, or fishing (all of which may be reduced 
to fine arts) should be distracted from their proper aims by 
being turned to sordid and barren accounts. This, however, is 
partly beside our present topic. Most people who have fished 
remember the sensation of their first triumph with a pin-hook,. 
They have also, no doubt, seen recorded in various quarters 
literary details of those precious moments. With regard to 
fishing it may be said (with the exception of what is termed 
ironically Thames angling) that, perhaps more than any other 
amusement it presents, constant possibilities for excitement, 
and therefore promotes that sensation of nervousness which 
keeps the attention animated. Of course there are bad days 
and bad streams. The water is too high, the water is too low, 
there is thunder in the air, the trout are sick or gorged after 
a flood, somebody has been there before you, or there isn’t any 
fish in the river at all, or some other incidental misfortune may 
baulk you of a heavy basket; but in fishing, ignorance is a 
perpetual bliss. Unlike hunting or shooting, you cannot as a 


and you always hope they are there. 
whipping and whipping for a “rise,” and should it come there 
is a delicious gasp of excitement which almost compensates for 
your having awkwardly pulled the fly out of the mouth of the 
prey. We have known anglers who never touched a scale 
during an entire day, brag of the “rises” as if they were 
things that could be laid on a gridiron. But it is in salmon 
fishing that the genuine excitement and nervousness is felt. 
It is not at all necessary that those subject to such moods 
under the circumstances should be duffers at the craft. On 
the contrary, your true artist braces himself together after the 
first spasm and settles down to his work—not coolly, but with 
a high-strung resolve. There are, however, men whom the 
mere sport intoxicates. Briggs of renown belonged to that 
family. They are distinguishable by their enormous engines 
and costumes, and by their everlasting bad luck. Briggs, in 
his eagerness, will whip the water into white streaks; nor will 
he cease until his fly sticks in the top of a tree, or until he 
flings the top joint of his rod into the stream. 

In shooting, over-nervousness is not desirable, in consequence 
of fatal accidents having occasionally occurred with firearms. 
It is certainly fanny, but not reassuring, to see an elderly gen- 
tleman, who in his day would not be afraid of one of his own 
size, turn as pale as death when the dogs come to a point. If 
a bevy of boa-constrictors or rattlesnakes were expected to start 
from the ground he could not exhibit more trepidation. His 
anxiety has alsoan awkward effect upon the position of his gun, 
which at such moments too is in danger of going off without 
the owner’s leave. We cannot do better, to illustrate this 
situation, than to quote the following passage from Mr. 
Dickens :— 


_ “On they crept, and very quietly they would have advanced 
if Mr. Winkle, in the performance of some very intricate evolutions 
with bis gun, bad not accidentally, fired at the most critical moment, 
over the boy’s head, exactly in the very spot where the tall man’s 
brain would have been bad he been there instead. 

“* Why, what on earth did yon do that for?’ said old Wardle, as 
the birds flew unharmed — 

**T never saw such a gun in my life,’ said Mr. Winkle; ‘it 
off of its own accord. It will do i? ert rat 

** «Will do it!’ echoed Wardle, with something of irritation in his 
manner; ‘I wish it would kill something of its own accord,’ 

“ * It'll do that afore long, sir,’ observed the tall man, in a low pro- 
phetic voice,” &e. : 


_There are many men of much larger experience than Mr. Winkle 
with whom it is more perilous to have a day’s shooting than to 
volunteer on a forlorn hope. They may not be bad shots, but 
fire they will, right, left, and centre, simply through excitement 
and eagerness. However philosophically we may desire to 
treat our subject, and to recommend a study of it to our readers, 
we have no hesitation in advising them not to attempt to 
observe its practical development in such gluttons. How their 














dogs escape is a mystery. Not that they always do. Occa- 
sionally the result of a hare being started, for instance, is 
displayed in the abrupt transmutation of a live though erring 
pointer into inert matter in the wrong place. 

Who does not khow the nervous hunter from prints P—un- 
happy Tom Noddy, infelix puev, who gets spilled and cast, who 
comes croppers and all the rest of it, and who is finally smashed, 
splashed, and battered almost out of recognition after one grand 
burst into the hounds, to the horror and dismay of the field, 
roaring for his blood? ‘The worst of such a misadventure is 
that there is really no excuse for it. If your gun does lodge 
its contents in a keeper or in a setter, why, all the world knows 
that accidents have happened with the best regulated weapons, 
but very few with the best regulated horses. Besides, of all 
sportsmen, hunters are most severe upon greenhorns, and with 
some excuse. It is ridiculous to attempt to acquire a know- 
ledge and skill in riding and foxhunting late in life, and the 
attempt to do so in the field at the expense of others savours 
not a little of the assurance of a cad. Therefore the master 
of the hounds and his associates are hard upon Tom Noddy, 
whose horse will hunt the fox, while the field are chasing Noddy 
to try and save a remnant of the pack. 

Perhaps the least exciting, to us at least, of sports is 
coursing. We do not now refer to it as conducted in matches 
for challenge-cups, and with all the factitious interest of 
gambling surrounding it, but of coursing as it may be taken 
for retreation. Yet in this very pursuit you have only to 
give the slips into the hands of a nervous man to witness 
what would be highly ludicrous were it not altogether fatal to 
the amusement of the day, This gentleman is sure to tell 
you he knows perfectly what to do, and so he does, only he 
forgets it the moment the hare is sohoed. Then you will see 
a tremendous struggle between himself and the greyhounds. 


rule see the objects of the chase, they may be there or not, | He and the hare—who is, however, outside the combat— 


And so you keep | 


usually get the best of it. He inevitably does not remember 
the loosening-line, and holds on like grim death while the 
dogs are pulling him almost on his face. He has been known 
to let them out, slip and all, to the general fracturing and de- 
struction of the animals. In yachting, also, a nervousness— 
not necessarily to be confused with a lack of courage—will 
induce an owner to give directions which have either very 
amusing or very tragic consequences. This often occurs in 
tight races where canvas is crowded on, and a pocket handker- 
chief would make the difference between heeling over and 
sheering the water at full speed. But, as a rule, yachtsmen 
are in sound form to endure the excitement and pleasures of 
their favourite amusement without undue nervousness. Still, 
we maintain that without some of this nervousness no sport 
would be of the least value. Of course, if it reaches such a pitch 
as firing away your ramrod, or putting an empty cartridge 
into a breech, it may be said to have gone to an inconvenient 
degree, but otherwise a little of it is what imparts genuine 
variety to out-door sport. We have said nothing of cricket, 
which, since the introduction of round-hand bowling, might be 
termed, instead of boxing, the noble art of self-defence. Before 
the wicket nervousness might be fatal to a limb, and adjacent 
fielders, placed to interrupt hard batting, cannot afford to run 
the risk of being emotionally distracted; but oricket to your 
genuine sportsman is as dead-lively as croquet, more so perhaps, 
for it is essentially misogynic. 








CHRISTMAS THEATRICALS. 


HRISTMAS has come to be the great children’s holiday of 
the year. For them nine-tenths of Christmas books are 
published; for them nine-tenths of Christmas entertainments 
are, as Mr. E, T. Smith would say, organized. If we, as adults, 
are forbidden to be “ genial” at Christmas, surely there can be 
no harm in letting our boys and girls laugh prodigiously over 
the immoralities of the clown and the mishaps of the unhapp 
policeman who lives in an atmosphere of flying loaves an 
brickbats. Periodical literature has, of late years, adopted a 
scientific attitude towards pantomime and other theatrical 
diversions. We are supposed to be profoundly grateful for the 
intelligence that the white silk screen which shades at first the 
supreme glory of the Bower of Blessed Bliss can be got for so 
much or so much a yard; that the fairies who are all calves 
and muslin get so much or so much a week; that red lights 
are manufactured in this fashion, and green lights in that; and 
we are asked to be properly grateful for descriptions of evenings 
spent with the mask-maker, the gasman, the property-man, or 
the man who turns the drum of the curtain. While that vague 
quantity “the public” is sapposed to gulp down these babyish 


| illusions, we, the enlightened readers of this or that monthly 
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miscellany of universal information, understand the trick, enter 
into the straits and troubles of puzzled managers, and smile 
pityingly upon the poor audience. We no longer fill the boxes, 
stalls, and pit; we are in the “ wings,” wondering whether Made- 
moiselle Cocotte—née Harris—will keep any better time than 
she did this morning at rehearsal, when her scantiness of 
costume seemed to make her leap continually into the next 
bar of music. But if our anatomical professors will insist on 
our receiving these lessons in dissection, let us thank goodness 
that for young people pantomime still lives and breathes with 
a magical, wondrous life. The very best theatrical entertain- 
ment for a grown-up person at the present time is to take a lot 


-of children to see a pantomime, and to watch them and the other 


groups of juvenile facesaround. First the eyes are opened wide, 
as the gloomy cavern appears, vague and mysterious; then a 
succession of half-concealed “ oh’s” is heard, as a silver car 
descends from above, with a glittering queen in it, who speaks 
beautiful, but rather inaudible, English; then exclamations of 
delight mark the successive phases of green, and white, and 
gold, and crimson, in which the wonderland appears; and, 
finally, peals of laughter from far and near—incontinent 
shrieks of mirth which no elderly guardians can suppress— 
welcome the tripping up of the old woman with the masculine 
voice, the feat of the clown’s stealing hot pies or a leg of 
mutton, the wicked efforts of the pantaloon to kiss a pretty 
maiden, and the splendid, rapid, and effective slaps on the face 
administered by everybody to everybody else. : 

We have the authority of an intelligent critic, aged eleven, 
for saying that “ Robinson Crusoe” at Covent Garden is very 
good; and that the harlequinade which follows is capital. For 
ourselves, we may say that the harlequinade never lacks action ; 
it is without those awkward pauses in which the greengrocer 
stares at his carrots, and no one else is on the stage; while 
Mr. Harry Payne is a very jolly and comical clown. Returning 
to “Robinson Crusoe,” Mr, Byron has constructed a very 
pleasing medley of romance and realism ont of the old story. 
One moment you are in the Enchanted Isle, where the Fairy 
Queen reigns over females only, and will not allow a solitary 
member of the other sex to come near her shores. An elf 
quarrels with her, and resolves to bring over a British sailor to 
the island ; which resolution suddenly transfers us to Wapping, 
and Robinson Crusoe, and Mrs. Crusoe, and a rare lot of jolly 
tars. The further adventures of Crusoe we need not detail 
here; suffice it to say that they give material for a capital pan- 
tomime, and that plenty of fun is intermixed with the gorgeous 
processional scenes which occur from time to time. Miss Nelly 
Power is a very clever burlesque actress, who sings with taste, 
and only errs in appealing too demonstratively to the audience. 
Mr. W. H. Payne’s Robinson Crusoe is excellent; and excel- 
lent, too, is Mr. Fred. Payne’s burlesque of Friday. The 
transformation-scene, by Mr. Morgan, is very delicate and 
beautiful, and deserves all the applause it commands, 

The Drury Lane pantomime opens with a picture of Honey- 
comb Palace—a gigantic honeycomb, filled with live bees of 
three feet high and upwards. The best commendation of the 
scene we can give is to quote’a remark which was addressed, 
by another young critic, to some elderly relative—“* Why don’t 
they fly?” That bees of such gigantic size should .fly must 
have seemed to this young person a necessity arising from the 
dimensions of their wings. “ Puss in Boots” is the name of the 
Drury Lane pantomime, in which Mr. E, L. Blanchard follows 
more or less faithfully the ancient legend. Puss herself is 
played by Mr. Joseph Irving, whose imitations of a cat’s 
actions are so good as to draw shouts of laughter from the 
juvenile portion of the audience. Indeed, a very great merit 
of this pantomime is that the most youthful of the spectators 
can follow the story easily, without being puzzled by an in- 
tricate plot and the constant appearance of interloping demons 
and fairies. Very special praise ought to be given to the music, 
which runs through the whole performance. It is admirably 
selected and arranged by Mr. Levey; and it is remarkably 
well played. The dancing, too, especially the “ pastoral 
ballet,” is very pretty ; and the scenery, being by Mr. Beverley, 
is, of course, excellent. 

The boy who does not laugh over the adventures of Humpty 
Dampty, Peter Piper, and Peter Piper’s cat—all of which are 
faithfully displayed in the pantomime at the Lyceum—vwill 
lead a wretched life, and be a general nuisance to his friends. 
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years is Mr. Fred Vokes. The manner in which he manages 
to twist, and curl (apparently into knots) his legs and feet 
while dancing, has something so ludicrous in it as to provoke 
everywhere throughout the audience bursts of surprised and 
half-ashamed laughter. The final transformation-scene at the 
Lyceum is excellent. 

’ So far the Christmas theatricals are everything that the 
juvenile mind can desire. But we have not spoken of several 
new pieces which, at other theatres, have been produced for the 
amusement of big folks and little folks alike. These we must 
reserve until next week. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





Tue following kindly, considerate, and frank letter has been 
addressed to Mr. Mackonochie by the new Archbishop of 
Canterbury :— : 


**My dear Mr. Mackonochie,—I have received from the Privy 
Council Office a copy of the judgment which has now with authurity 
explained the Jaw on the various points of ritual observance in the 
service of St. Alban’s, Holborn, respecting which there has been so 
much contention. I expect that this will be the last day of my tenure 
of the see of London, otherwise I should have invited you, ut a per- 
sonal interview, to arrange with me what is the best mode of giving 
effect to such changes in your service as will at once brig it into 
conformity with the simplicity enjoined by the rubric, a»d at the 
same time be the least distasteful to a congregation like yours, which 
has become accustomed to a form of worship more ornate than it is 
now ascertained the law of the Church has sanctioned. Protably 
hefore you receive formal notification of what is now requind of you 
through the proper officers of the Bishop’s or Archbisbop’s Court I 
shall have ceased to be your diocesan. But I will take upon wu yeelf, 
as my last act in that capacity, to advise you and all others of the 
London clergy who may now feel themselves placed in a difliculty by 
their having conscientiously, though I believe unwisely, thought is 
their duty hitherto to act against the advice and judgment, | believe [ 
may say, of all the bishops, in introducing noveltiesof worship,to donow 
what Iam sure all true Charch principles must suggest—viz., to take 
counsel with those directly set over them in the Lord as to the mode 
in which their services are henceforward to be conducted, in con- 
formity with the ascertained law of the Church. Some weeks must 
elapse before my successor has entered fully on the duties of his 
office; but I can have na doubt he will be ready to give you his best 
advice at once, and to approach the subject of your present difficulties 
with that same appreciation of your devotedness and zeal which | have 
ever myself entertained.” 


It remains to be seen whether Mr. Mackonochie will consent 
to a prudent compromise, or be contumacious, as heretofore. 





Curistmas has been attended this year, as usual, by a 
number of tragedies arising out of the festive excesses of the 
uneducated; and the papers for the last few days have been 
full of doleful facts. Dr. Lankester, the coroner, held twelve 
inquests on Monday, of which the greater number had reference 
to deaths caused by drunkenness. The police magistrates on 
the same day had before them several cases of assaults on the 
police and others, committed in the frenzy of intoxication; and 
on Saturday, at Bow-street alone, there were nearly thirty 
charges of a similar nature. At Barnsbury, an upholsterer, 
named Campbell, killed a friend and fellow-lodger in the course 
of a jollification on the night of Christmas-eve ; and although, 
in this case, there is some suspicion of latent insanity, it is 
evident that the mischief was excited by libations of rum and 
whisky. At Shadwell, on the same night, two friends dis- 
agreed on some insignificant subject, and one of them, in the 
course of a scuffle, fell from a high platform, and was killed. 
The provinces have been equally prodigal of crimes and dis- 
asters connected with the festivities of the season. Four 
drunken men took refuge for the night in a barn at Methley, 
and set the place on fire in lighting their pipes; one was burnt 
to death, and another injured. A man wild with drink entered 
a dancing-saloon at Salford on Boxing-night, and stabbed a 
waiter, who was endeavouring to put him out, so severely that 
he died in a few minutes; and about the same time a detective 
policeman was shot in the streets of Northampton, without the 
least provocation, by a man who had shortly before endea- 
voured to shoot his own brother. What with these tragic 
circumstances, and the numerous deaths caused by the terrific 
gales of the week, the superstitious might almost be excused 


So very solemn a prig, however, is, we should imagine, an im- | for thinking that just at present “ the de’il has business in the 
possibility ; for Mr. K. T. Smith’s pantomime has plenty of land.” But what a mockery of Christianity is the way in 
that broad fun with which the traditional pantomime has | which many of us spend our Christmas! 


always been associated. Here, also, we have a cat—a very 
clever cat, who certainly does not spare his limbs in trying to 
amuse his friends, But for absolute recklessness and supple- 





| Tue better side of the Christmas week has been seen in the 
ness of limb the most surprising performer we have seen for ' 


usual entertainments given in workhouses and Refages to those 
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whom evil fortune has brought low. These kindly celebrations 
are much to be commended ; but it is regrettable, as far as the 
workhouses are concerned, that they only form a little oasis of 
exceptional tenderness in the midst of a Great Sahara of harsh- 
ness and avidity. It is notorious that our poor dread entering 


! 


autumn of 1829. It is not given to many men to retain a post 
of such difficulty, hard work, and responsibility for nearly forty 
years; and, whatever mistakes Sir Richard may have made of 
late in the direction of his civil army, it would be ungenerous 


_—or rather it would be grossly unjust—to deny that Londoners 


the workhouse walls, and not even the prospect of a Christmas | 
_ a force of a novel description, with respect to which Englishmen 


treat will draw them there, if they can possibly keep away. 
Of course, festivity is not to be the rule in workhouses, and it 
would only be encouraging the evil of pauperism if those insti- 
tutions were made positively tempting places of retreat. But 
when their arrangements are so cruelly forbidding that men 


and women frequently die of cold and hunger rather than accept | 


their assistance, there must be a mistake somewhere which 
the annual burst of geniality at Christmas only brings out with 
greater force. At the Refuges, the scene on the 25th was 
extremely touching. The guests sitting round the dinner-table 
were for the most part the very poorest of the poor, though 
often of respectable origin. They had been tramping about 
in the cold for days and nights; and not even the warmth and 
good cheer could dissipate the memory of the past or the dread 
of the future. Roast beef, plum pudding, and ale, are very 
well when you have reason to hope for a perpetuity of such 
comforts; but when you are doubtful as to whether you will 
have any dinner at all next day, or next week, the feast itself 
becomes almost ghastly. 





Is it generally known that the directors of orchestras who 
compose for pantomimes are paid for the introduction of “ Up 
in @ balloon” and such-like airs? The Christmas entertain- 
ment is becoming more and more a medium for puffs. We 
shall soon have an advertising contractor arranging for the 
whole job, and engaging “ Puss in Boots,” as he might the 
interior of a railway carriage, for references to the wares of his 
clients. By the way, although the caution is trite, we trust 
the managers are well provided against the danger of fire. The 
quantity of lime-lights and fire used on the stage at this season 
necessitates great care; and it is impossible, looking at the 
vast tiers and walls of faces at the large theatres just now, 
not to feel some dread of the hideous possible calamity in the 
event of an alarm. 





Tue weather is becoming serious. Gales of unusual violence 
have scattered destruction broadcast over the sea, and numerous 
disasters have also occurred on the Jand. Torrents of rain are 
constantly falling; the low lands are flooded, and the usual 
concomitants of ague and low fever have made their appearance 
in several places. The learned in such matters tell us it is 
all owing to the Gulf Stream of Florida. An unusually large 
body of heated water has for several months past been poured 
by that huge tropical reservoir into the Atlantic. Thence 
proceeded our singularly hot summer; and thence also is now 
proceeding our mild, moist, and windy winter. The cold air of 
the great body of the Atlantic at this season of the year con- 
denses the vapours of the Gulf Stream, and provides us with 
a frequent supply of rain; and the comparative warmth of the 
water along the track of that stream, as it sets towards Europe, 
raises the temperature of the air immediately above it, and so 
causes a violent rush of air from the surrounding parts to fill 
the partial vacuum thus created. In proportion as the amount 
of tepid water supplied by the Gulf Stream is more or less, our 
winters are mild, rainy, and tempestuous, or cold, dry, and 
still; and at present we are under the former influence. 





A writer in the Daily News predicts hard weather to come. 
But for the poor, we should rejoice to hear it. People who 
go into ecstacies over the pleasures of frost should remember 
that_it throws numbers of working men out of employment, 
besides increasing the miseries of the destitute, and not seldom 
proving fatal to numbers of the poorer classes. Is it neces- 
sary, however, to caution any one against the bellowing 
scoundrels who are now chorusing about the streets and adding 
their irritating din to the clamour of the detestable organs P 
As a rule, they are impostors, and simply prefer this mode of 
extracting coppers to any other that could be placed within 
their reach. 





Deatn has put'an end to the discussion, to which some of 


the daily papers have been devoting themselves during the- 


past year, as to whether Sir Richard Mayne was still competent 
to act as Chief Commissioner of the London Police. The 
veleran administrator, who had been ill for some time, expired 
on Saturday night, in the seventy-third year of his age. He had 


been at the head of the police-force ever since its creation in the | 





are on the whole greatly indebted to him. He had to organize 
were at first extremely jealons. It was he, assisted by his two 
coadjutors, who created the precedents by which the duties of 
that force will for the most part continue to be regulated; and 
it should be remembered that for many years past the police of 
London have been charged, not only with the repression and 
detection of metropolitan crime, but with the orderly govern- 
ment of the greatest capital in the world, as regards traffic, 
public ceremonials, &c. Those duties have generally been 
excellently performed, and Sir Richard Mayne should not be 
grudged his due share of credit for the result. His fault was 
in giving too military a character to the police, and in a certain 
arbitrariness in dealing with the public, especially the poorer 
classes, He was perhaps the most singular combination of 
lawyer and martinet soldier ever known. His death gives the 
Government an opportunity of making reforms in the police 
which might not have been easily effected during his life. 
There is no doubt Sir Richard deserved great credit for 
his organization of the force, but latterly he had begun 
to think the work of his own hands perfect, and was 
especially sensitive to the criticism of the press. At this 
we are not surprised, considering that the most stupid little 
broadsheet in London must have its leaden essay on the score 
of constables and personal protection, while papers of a different 
class, though more reserved in tendering advice, only offer it 
during special seasons of panic, and then with more rhetoric 
than substance. Sir Richard’s last acts were directed against 
the night-houses of the Haymarket, and he succeeded so far 
that those nuisances have been considerably abated. It ‘is 
rumoured that a gentleman of military experience is to be 
placed in the vacant appointment. 





Greece is still recalcitrant, Turkey still threatening, and the 
Eastern question as full of uncertainty as ever. A Conference, 
however, seems to have been finally decided on, and it is said 
that it will open to-day (the 2nd). Turkey has insisted that 
the five points of her ultimatum shall form the basis of this 
discussion, and that the Cretan question shall not be included. 
The great Powers are understood to agree to this stipulation, 
and to have decided that the integrity of the Ottoman territory, 
and the maintenance of the existing state of things as regards 
Crete, shall form the bases of the Conference. It is very natural 
that the Greek Government, backed up as it is by the universal 
opinion of Greece, should, however, desire to go farther into the 
abstract rights of the case. The situation is full of difficulties, 
and the dependent position of both Greece and Turkey on the 
Western Powers, to whom they are in some measure indebted 
for their existence, and by whom they are “ guaranteed” in their 
integrity, augments the general embarrassment. The most 
favourable circumstance is, that the Turks seem at length to be 
really reducing the disturbed island to peace and order. But 
the excited condition of Thessaly, Epirus, and other Greek parts 
of Turkey, and the undisguised sympathies of Roumania, 
Servia, and Bulgaria, are encouragements to the Hellenic Go- 
vernment to defy the Snltan, and to risk the chances of a war. 





Tue Republicans are vigorously asserting themselves in 
Spain. They ‘are said to have obtained a majority at the 
municipal elections in nearly all the large towns, though not in 
the capital itself. Senor Castelar thinks that the Republic is 
“ morally established,” and, in the opinion of the Madrid cor- 
respondent of the Débats, the Republicans will probably have 
a hundred members in the Cortes. But the latter authority 
very properly calls attention to the fact that the country dis- 
tricts supply three-fourths of the population, and that these 
are monarchical. Prim, nevertheless, is so struck with the 
existence of large bodies of ultra-democrats in the country 
(which he recently doubted) that he is turning round himself 
to the Republican view. The democratic monarchy, however, 
is likely to carry the day. Universal suffrage has a tendency 
in old countries to support the throne, If the decision lay 
with the advanced theorists, we should doubtless see a Republic 
attempted ; but the masses have the matter in their own hands, 
and the masses in Europe do not love Presidents, 





Suootine and lynching go on as merrily in tho United 
States as landlord-»otting and bailiff-hunting formerly pro- 
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ceeded in Tipperary. A party of Indiana “ Regulators” 
recently took rail to the Bridewell of a neighbouring township, 
and hung offhand a batch of prisoners confined there. There 
is little compassion for the lynched, but the lynchers are 
frightening the people, who consider that the period for rude 
justice has expired. In New Albany a lady pistolled a young 
man for writing notes of assignation to her. “ The ball severed 
his jugular vein, and he dropped dead on the floor without 
speaking a word, or making the least sign.” 





THe Rev. Henry Ward Beecher is notoriously a bold man, 
and he has lately been doing a bold thing. While we in 
England have been having a fight over scientific lectures on 
Sunday evening, and some of the friends of such lectures have 


been taking their stand on the legal right to establish such | 


things for the instruction of people, while others have been 


to deliver physiological lectures on Sundays in the school-house 
(school-church we should probably call it in England) belonging 
to his place of worship at Brooklyn. It has been justly said 


that this innovation is enough to make his father turn in his | 


grave. 





A preacuer with the quaint name of Fiddler Joss, held a 
“tea” at Wolverhampton, on Monday evening, to which his 
congregation of Revivalists were asked, and affectionately at- 
tended. Suddenly a cry arose that there was poison in the 
teapot, and the feast came to an embarrassing close. People 
who had paid for the refreshment grumbled; and it seems 
some of the assemblage had stones in their pockets, and em- 
phatically denounced the whole affair as a humbug. A Mr. 
Poole assured the crowd that God would punish the person 
who had tampered with the water, but’the great Fiddler did 
not vouchsafe to speak. It is believed that the real cause of 
the disaster was that the water for the occasion was taken 
from a stream which flowed from works for galvanizing iron. 





Tue Pall Mall Gazette calls attention to the gross absurdity 
of funeral charges and of funeral performances. It is a sub- 
ject really of which we ought to be ashamed. Death is ren- 
dered doubly hideous by the sodden and dirty liverymen who 
wait upon his victims, and by the sad show of small vanities 
with which we typify grief. The undertaker’s bill is as great 
an absurdity of another kind. We presume he trusts to his 
customers being too overwhelmed by grief to think of checking 
his grossly overcharged account, 





Baicuron has started a daily paper—-Brighton Daily News, 
price one halfpenny. “ No, 48, Vol. I.” is before us, and a 
very creditable specimen of a provincial morning journal it is. 
The paper consists of eight small pages, and is remarkably 
well printed. The local news is given with considerable fulness, 
and the rest of the number is devoted to a summary of general 
news, which is for the most part derived from the London 
papers of the previous day. 
“ Occasional Notes” form the original or editorial matter. The 
advertisements cover less than two pages, and here probably 
is the weak point. Seeing that the Brightonians get the 
London dailies on their breakfast-tables, one does not see how 
a Brighton morning journal is to succeed, unless it be well 
supported by the tradesmen of the town as a medium for 
making their businesses known. The persons interested im 





directors in London of the Italian Irrigation Company (Canal 
Cavour) regret that, owing to the opposition of a small section 
of the bondholders to the confirmation of the concordat, they 
have been unable to announce the resumption of payment of 
interest on the bonds punctually on the lst of January; but, 
from a telegram received to-day from the president of the 
Company in Italy, they trust that all difficulties have now been 
overcome, and that they will be in a position in a few days to 
advertise the payment of the interest due on the Ist of January.” 
The following relates to the Debt of New Granada :—“ New 
Granada Debt.—Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co. have received 


| the following remittances on account of New Granada Divi- 


| Bombay Municipal Bonds due the 31st ult. 


taking shelter under the title of Recreative Religionists, Mr. | Guayaquil has brought a remittance of £742. 19s. 7d., at ninety 


Beecher has been able, unmolested, to get a scientific gentleman | 





One leading article and some | 


local news cannot be very numerous; but everybody is inte- | 


rested in knowing where he can get his commodities the 
cheapest. A Brighton Punch has also made its appearance, 
under the title of Bosh. The price is a penny, and a large 
political cartoon is given every week. The wit is not very 


brilliant, and perhaps the best joke in any of the numbers we | 


have seen is that which appears from week to week on the 
cover, to the effect that the circulation is 500,000 copies ! 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Coxsots, both for money and the account, are at 924 to 923, | 


Business in railway stock has been restricted, though prices 
havo ruled somzwhat higher. Foreign securities are unaltered 
and business very dull. A slight business has been done in 
Colonial Government securities at steady prices. The prices of 
Bank shares indicate an improvement. Mining shares have been 
quiet. Miscellameovs shares are unchanged. 
memorandum from Mr, Frank H. Evans, Secretary’ of the 


| 


Westminster Bank, on and after that date. 


dends:—From Bogota, £1,931; from Santa Marta, £2,904; 
from Savanilla, £742; and Cartagena, £305, making a total of 
£5,882.” Messrs. Crawford, Colvin, & Co. announce that they 
have received funds to provide for the payment of interest on 
The mail from 


days’ sight, on account of the dividend of Ecuador at 33 prem. 
The following is from Messrs. Satterthwaite’s American 
circular :—“ The usual holidays have somewhat interfered with 
business on the London Stock Exchange during the past week, 
but still there has been a fair demand for United States Govern- 
ment securities, especially during the last two days, and the 
quotations, after a slight decline, show an improvement since 
our last, Five-twenties of 1862 closing 743 to 3, and 1865's 
723 to 73. The Ten-forty Bonds have been less in request, and 
close withont alteration. Eries at 26 to } are without change, 
the fluctuations on, the New York market (with which ours 
sympathizes so much) being confined within a narrow range 
since the adoption of the recent stringent rules by the New 
York stock boards. 





Tue directors of the Egyptian Commercial and Trading 
Company (Limited) notify that, under the powers conferred 
upon them by the special resolution of the 2nd and 16th of No- 
vember last, they have resolved upon making a further return 
of 10s. 6d. per share upon the paid-up capital of the company 
to all shareholders registered as on the 29th ult. Warrants 
for this return, payable on the 9th of January, will be posted to 
shareholders on the 8th. At a meeting of the directors of the 
Illinois Central Railroad Company, held at New York on the 
15th ult., a dividend of 5 per cent. in cash, free of Govern- 
ment-tax, was declared, payable on the 1st of Febraary to the 
holders of the full-paid shares registered on the 18th of 
January next. The Anglo-Austrian Bank notify that they are 
prepared to pay the coupon due on the Ist inst., at the rate of 
6s. 9d. per share (being 5 per cent. per annum on £6 for the 
first half-year, and 5 per cent. per annum on £7. 10s. for the 
second half-year), free of income-tax. The direction of the 
Dutch Rhenish Railway Company announce that they have 
been empowered to pay a provisional dividend, as follows, viz. : 
—17s, 9d. on the shares paid up before Ist of May last; 17s. 2d. 
on the shares paid up Ist of July last; and 4s. 9d. on the new 
shares’ on which the third call was paid on Ist July last, 
making (£6) 72f. paid. With regard to the state of business 
in Australia, a circular of Messrs. George A. Lloyd & Co.,, 
dated Sydney, Nov. 6, remarks as follows:—‘ The continued 
and farther decline in the value of our staple export wool, as 
reported by the mails just arrived, must have a most depressing 
influence on business in the colonies. Our wool season is now 
fairly commencing, and generally a very active trade*is to be 
done during the six months beginning with November; the 
drays that bring down the wool being loaded back with supplies 
for country storekeepers. But this year no such signs of 
activity are visible, and we fear a very dull season is before us, 
It is fortunate that shipments from England gre reported to be 
on a smaller scale, but they will have to be much smaller yet 
before importers can make any profit out of them. 





Tue Central Argentine Railway Company announce that 
the interest warrants of the 7 per cent. debentures, due the 
1st instant, will be paid on presentation at the London and 
At the half- 
yearly meeting of the Bank of New Zealand, at Auckland, on 
the 29th of October, the report showed an available total of 
£46,054, and a dividend was declared at the usual rate of 
‘10 per cent., and a bonus of 5s. per share, being equal together 
to 15 per cent. per annom, leaving £8,554 to be carried forward, 


| At the half-yearly meeting of the Bank of New South Wales, 


Ttalian Irrigation Canal Company, has been published ;—*“ The | 


The following | at Sydney, on the 28th of October, the report showed an avail- 


able total of £79,507, and recommended a dividend at the rate 
of 15 per cent. per annum, which will absorb £75,000, and leave 
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£4,507 to be carried forward. A general meetiyg of the United 
Discount Corporation (Limited) is called for the 15th of 
January, to consider the directors’ report for the half-year, and 
to declare a dividend. 








MEMORANDA. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to us to say that, admiring Mr. Hol- 
lingshead’s determination to abolish, so far as the Gaiety Theatre 
is concerned, the ordinary system of alms-giving to officials, he 
was rather surprised by what occurred to him on the opening- 
night. Having gone into the refreshment room and taken a glass 
of sherry and a couple of biscuits, he was paying eightpence for 
the same, when the male waiter asked for something more, on the 
ground that the waiters, like Rob Roy’s men, lived on what they 
took—in short, that they were paid no salary, Mr. Hollingshead, 
in his managerial speech, begged for the assistance of the publicin 
putting a stop to this practice of “tipping ;” but under such an 
appeal, how could one refuse ? asks our correspondent. 

In disposing of Mr. Browning’s new poem, “ The Ring and the 





| Not so. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


WATERLOO.* 


So much has already been written about the campaign 
which ended with the battle of Waterloo, that all such lectures 
as those before us might seem to be a work of supererogation. 
For as that campaign and the great fight which gave 
it grandeur and significance are still misunderstood, or wilfally 
misrepresented, on one side or the other, it is necessary to con- 


| tinue the administration of correctives, in the shape of simple 





Book,” the Atheneum says :—* The great faults of the work have | 


been Mr. Browning’s faults.all along, and it is too late to alter 
them now. It should be added, too, that we miss altogether the 
lyric light which saved ‘ Aurora Leigh’ from mediocrity as a work 
of art. The power is strictly intellectual, without one flash of 
ecstasy, such as the matehless fiashes in Mr, Browning’s best lyrics.” 
We were not aware that “ Aurora Leigh” was one of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s poem, as the reviewer obviously implies. . 

A new London weekly newspaper is announced, under the title 
of the Asiatic. It will seek to prowote the development of our 
Eastern possessions, and also affurd to Anglo-Indians and others 
an opportunity to djsouss matters of public interest relating to 
those countries. 

There wil! shortly be published a third letter from Lord Russell 
to the Right. Hon. Chichester Fortescue on the state of Ireland. 

With regard to the emphatic protest made by Mr. Sims Reeves 
against the high musical pitch at present existiug in England, the 
Musical Times informs us that a reformation is abont to be 
attempted. ‘“ During the ensuing season a series of six concerts 
will be.given, at St. James’s Hall, in which the standard French 
pitch will be adopted. These concerts will consist exclusively of 
sacred music (and mostly of oratorios), and Mr. Sims Reeves has 
pledged himself to sing at each performance. Amongst the works 
to be given, Handel's * Jephtha” will be one of the most interesting, 
not only on account of its being almost a novelty to a London 
audience, but because the tenor part is so peculiarly fitted to the 
grandeur and power of Mr. Reeves’ style and voice. There will be 
a carefuliy-chosen band of between fifty and sixty performers, and 
the chorus will consist of Mr. Joseph Barnby’s choir.” 

Mr. James Allison Hogg, ges engineer, Edinburgh, has dis- 
covered a method of producing intense light with coal gas, by 
mixing it with atmospheric air. The mixture of gases is lighted 
after passing -through a tissue of iridio-platina wires ata Ry 
mined pressure. In a few seconds the metal becomes heated up to 
a white heat—the flame disappears, and an intense white light is 
the result, An enlarged picture has been taken by its aid on 
prepared photographic paper. The light will burn in a gale of 
wind without any protection round it, and a downpour of rain will 
not affect it. 

Mr. Abraham Cooper, R.A., the.artist, who died at the advanced 
age of eighty-one, on Christmas-eve, at Greenwich, was born in 
Red Lion-street, Holborn, and began life in avery humble way. 
He, however, made rapid progress as a painter, and in 1817 was 
elected an associate of the Royal Academy, and full academician 
in 1820. 
and his first exhibited picture, “ Tam o’Shanter,” sent to the British 
Institution, was purchased by the then Duke of Marlborough. Mr. 
Cooper has been a constant exhibitor both at the Royal Academy 
and at the British Iastitution, Amongst his principal pictures are 
“Blucher at the Battle.of Ligny,” “ Cromwell at Marston Moor,” 
“The Death of Harold,” “ The Battle of Assaye,” “The Battle of 
Shrewsbury,” “ The Battle of Waterloo,” &. 

The following were some of the works disposed of at the sale of 
the Marquis of Hastings’s library :—Lot 475. Irish manuscripts— 
“The Book of Conquests ;” a eurious collection of poems by the 
most eminent Druids and Bards in Ireland (vellum); “ The 
Adventures of a Crop’d Dog who was by Magic transformed by his 
Stepmother,” é:c.—£40. (Patterson). 596. “ Proclamations ;” a 
collection commencing in the reign of Queen Elizabeth—£30. 
Quarritch). 620. Ranulphus (Monk of Chester) -‘ Chronicle,” 

igden’s “ Polychronicon,” translated by Sir John de Trevisa, 
part made up by MS. and MS. title; Wm. Caxtop, 1482— 
#41, (Bachelin, Paris), 621. Higden’s “ Polychronicon ;” title, 


table, &c., made up by MS. ; Wm. Caxton, 1482—£24. (Ditto. | 


548, “Geraldi Cambrensis Topographie Hibernia,” MS., the 
Swedish Intelligencer, and other curious pieces, 5 vols., folio— 
£59. (Kerslake). 609. “ Raphael, Collections d’Estam pes,” fine 
impressions, in a folio volame—£69. (Ellis). 610. “ Piranesi 
Vedute di Roma,” folio, half Russia, 2‘vols.—25 guineas (Chalon). 
622. “ The Works of Sir Thomas More,” folio, R. Tottel), 1557— 


£9. 10s. (Tilly). 624. “ Froissart’s Chronicle,” folio, calf gilt, 
R. Pynson, 1523—£11. 10s. (Tilly). 628. “ Anderson’s Genealo- 
gical History of the House of Yvery,” 2 vols., folio, calf gilt, 1742, 
rare— £14, (Caulfield). 





His earliest patron was the late Sir Henry Menx, Bart, | that exile ever took in hand. 





statements of fact, in hope that the partisan discolourations of 
the events of 1815 may be thoroughly purged away. That 
both sides have erred in this matter is an admitted fact, 
Admirers without discrimination are blind adulators, and there- 
fore unsafe and misleading as exponents in that direction in 
which judgment is sure to be warped through the domination 
of feeling. In assuming the military infallibility of a com- 
mander, it is necessary to attribute the disasters of his com- 
mand to causes outside himself; but this shifting of the re- 
sponsibility of any possible failure is simply foolish, for the 
idea of an infallible commander involves the ability to cope 
with all causes, whatever be their source or centre of emergence, 
In this country we have got well rid of the idea, perhaps 
natural in the overpowering flush of Waterloo, that Wellington 
was a perfect and infallible captain. But the French critics, 
historians, and people continue with unabated fervour to 
believe in the utter perfection of Napoleon L, and tire their 
brains in searching for.reasons outside the Emperor to account 
for his crushing defeat on the plains of Belgium. Having 
unwarrantably assumed that he was incapable of making 
mistakes, they deliberately shift the weight and odium of 
failure to the shoulders of his subordinates. Rather than spoil 
the beauty of a theory—rather than admit that the genius of 
the great Napoleon was only a comparative endowment after 
all—they do not hesitate to commit a gross injustice upon 
some.of their distinguished countrymen, generals under the 
Emperor. Of course, this method of accounting for the failure 
of Waterloo excludes, and is meant to exclude, the possession 
by Wellington of anything like supreme military genius. In 
this view of the case, Wellington did not win the battle of 
Waterloo—it was simply lost by the stupidity of certain under- 
strappers in the French army. A battle flung away happened 
to be picked up by the English commander by pure accident— 
that was all! Things greater are possible to lesser men than 
Wellington—and so the process of misrepresentation and 
depreciation hisses onward. It is as strong to-day in France, 
perhaps even stronger, than it was two years after the battle. 
Not, however, that no French writers have set themselves 
honestly to find and state the trath about Waterloo. Colonel 
Chesney says that ‘Colonel Charras is, and will probably 
continue to be, the first of all authorities on the Waterloo 
campaign. As a soldier, he had seen hot service in Algeria; 
and afterwards, holding office in the Bureau of War under the 
brief republic of 1848, he had all the technical knowledge 
which could throw light upon the subject. Being banished 
from France in 1851, he took up his abode in Belginm, and 
revenged his cause with the most severe yet honourable weapon 
Whilst living on the scene of 
Napoleon’s last campaign, he undertook to write for his fellow- 
countrymen a true history of that great disaster; and if he has 
not shaken the throne of the Third Napoleon, he has at least 
struck rnde blows at the idolatry with which the First was 
regarded,” Of this work, Colonel Charras himself says in his 
preface, “After its perusal, one man will seem somewhat 
lowered; but, on the other hand, the French army will appear 
greater, and France less humbled.” M. Quinet has also 
written on the subject, mainly following Colonel Charras. 
Quinet’s work, says Colonel Chesney, “ though hardly attaining 
the dignity of a history, may be called, as regards both style 
and matter, the most brilliant review of the campaign ever 
written. Before his sharp strokes vanigh—tbeir magic power 
dispelled by the touch of truth—those mystic notions of this 
great strnggle which have too long stood in the place of facts, 
and which he has happily named ‘ La Légende Napoléonienne.’” 
Ably and truthfully, however, as both these writers have told 
the great story of Waterloo, ib is needless to say that it is not 
their version of the great events which finally destroyed the 
First, Empire, that is accepted or believed in France. It is the 
romance of M. Thiers that fascinates and saturates the mind of 
the French people. Of course, the fables about Waterloo 
originated with Napoleon himself, who wrote-two narratives of 





* Waterloo Lectures: a Study of the Campaign of 1815. 
Charles C. Chesney, R.R., late Professor of Military Art io 
London; , Green, & Co, 
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the campaign, from which the great mass of historians have 
taken their cue. “ How hard it is,” says Colonel Chesney, “ to 
correct an error which has once crept into history, is well 
shown by the fact that although the ninth volume of the 
Napoleonic ‘ Memoirs’ (as finally published) contains its own 
refutation in the appended narrative of Colonel Heymés, and 
although in 1840 Marshal Ney’s son published a mass of docu- 
ments issued by Napoleon’s staff in 1815, flatly contradicting 
in many points the version of the Emperor, the latter have 
continued to be accepted as authentic by innumerable writers, 
and none ever took the trouble to attempt to explain the 
discrepancies until M. Thiers applied himself to the task.” 

M. Thiers is, in many respects, a consummate writer; his 
“ Consulate and Empire” is an admirable work ; and, especi- 
ally, his account of the Waterloo campaign, which has been 
republished separately, is so widely circulated and read in France 
that “its pages have become a part of household literature.” 
But the extent of this popularity just measures the extent of the 
evil effect produced by his misleading account of Waterloo. It 
is well said that “if a brilliant style, large acquaintance with 
details, special opportunities of correcting error, and a full 
knowledge of the strength of the evidence against his hero 
would enable any one at this time to clear Napoleon of the 
responsibility of this great defeat, M. Thiers would have suc- 
ceeded.” But against facts, such a success is impossible; and 
he does not succeed, The object of M. Thiers is not the dis- 
covery of the only true theory in existing facts, but to support 
a theory already assumed as correct by such facts as he can 
find—his theory being that “ Napoleon, culpable as a man, 
mistaken as a ruler, was, as a captain, without stain or 
blemish.” That is, although we and others, by studying the 
facts of the case, may venture to think that Napoleon failed in 
the campaign of Waterloo, we are quite wrong; because the 
Emperor was, as a captain, “ without stain or blemish,”—he 
could not fuil, and therefore did not fail. It was impossible. 
In the words of M. Thiers, “‘ We have here, in truth, to suppose 
several impossibilities in order to prove the incapacity at this 
juncture of one of the greatest of known generals.” What im- 
possibilities ? ‘These impossibilities,” says Colonel Chesney, 
“are merely to believe that Napoleon did not give a certain 
order the receipt of which has never been proved, which was 
not carried out, and which is in contradiction with his own 
later-written instructions, but which ought to have been given, 
as it now appears.” This refers to the conduct of- Grouchy— 
conduct suggested and ordered by the Emperor himself in 
writing, and not rescinded—but to which M. Thiers and other 
partisan historians mainly attribute the defeat of Waterloo. A 
passage quoted in this work from Sir J. Shaw Kennedy, an 
excellent authority, who was present at Waterloo, is decisive on 
this point. ‘ Napoleon had positive and certain knowledge of 
the existence of a general action, and was free to give to Grouchy 
what orders he chose; Grouchy, on the contrary, could only 
guess as to the existence of a general action, and in acting upon 
a probable supposition would have done so contrary to his in- 
structions. Now, Napoleon not only failed to send any 
order to Grouchy to march upon Waterloo, when he knew posi- 
tively that he was about to engage in a general action with 
the Anglo-Allied army; but even when the action was actually 
commencing, he caused Soult to write to him approving of his 
marching upon Wavre. If, then, Grouchy violated a principle 
in not marching to the field of battle, Napoleon violated the 
same principle, and in an aggravated degree, by not ordering 
his march upon Waterloo early on the morning of the 18th; 
and in going the length of approving his march upon Wavre 
when the battle of Waterloo was actually commencing.” The 
fact seems to be that Napoleon did not the least foresee the 
flank march of the Prussians. Grouchy’s intention was to 
separate them from Wellington by marching on Wavre, and 
Napoleon’s letters show that his Majesty approved of the 
Marshal’s intention. ‘Two other causes are advanced to aid in 
accounting for the defeat—“ the unseasonable attack made by 
Ney with the cavalry two hours too soon, in spite of the 
repeated orders of the Emperor; and the want of a general at 
the head of the whole Guard.” These are both figments of the 
imagination, As to Ney’s alleged disobedience in attacking 
too soon, it is sufficient to quote Colonel Heymés, who says, 
“but this movement was executed under the eyes of the 
Emperor; he might have stopped it; he did not do so.” It 
must, therefore, have been executed by his order, and with his 
approval. ‘To say, again, that the Guard lacked a general on 
that memorable day, is to say that Napoleon was no general, 
for the Guard was, as a matter of fact, managed and manipu- 
lated by his Majesty in person. The bitter truth is, as proved 
by the result of the fight, either that Wellington was superior 
to Napoleon as a tuctitian, or that Napoleon was inferior to 








himself—his generalship falling below the genius displayed in 
his previous achievements. As, however, this latter view is 
inadmissible on the theory of M. Thiers, the other alternative 
must be true—that, for the first time, Napoleon met his master 
on the field of Waterloo. The day’s movements are summed 
up by Colonel Brialmont, whose spirit often inclines strongly to 
the side of Napoleon, even when he writes the praises of his 
opponent: “ He made the first attack against La Haye Sainte 
with over-deep masses; he engaged, or allowed to be engaged, 
his cavalry too soon; finally, he showed some hesitation when, 
at six o’clock, he had the proof that a general effort on the 
centre might succeed. Nor was this effort made with enough 
troops, or sufficient unity. In general, all the attacks made 
during this day had the defect of being badly supported.” 

Colonel Chesney’s “ Waterloo Lectures,” from which we have 
picked these miscellaneous notes, furnish an admirable picture 
of the campaign of 1815. With a full knowledge of his sub- 
ject he writes in a careful and luminons style, the facts of his 
subject being marshalled in a ready, decisive, and masterly 
mafiner, His views, to our thinking, seém to be perfectly fair 
and judicious, and are supported by what we cannot but regard 
as an irresistible array of facts. While giving a thorough ex- 
posure of the fallacious defence of Napoleon so brilliantly 
advanced by M. Thiers, Colonel Chesney is not so intense a 
hero-worshipper as to be blind to the fact that the great Eng- 
lishman who shattered the power of the conqueror was even 
himself fallible like his antagonist, and capable of making 
mistakes. We learn with satisfaction that General von Moltke 
has written to Colonel Chesney, thanking him for having done 
justice to the Prussian share in the 1815 campaign. The 
Berlin War Office is having the book translated; a work which 
Brockhaus, of Leipsic, also offered to get done. These facts show 
that Colonel Chesney has not stooped tc pander to popular 
British prejudice. Indeed, the lectures are eminently just in the 
distribution of discriminative criticism; and although they were 
delivered to students of the military art, and must be unusually 
interesting and usefal to military readers, they are neverthe- 
less so popular and untechnical in their style that they are well 
adapted to instruct and please the larger audience which they 
must command. It is a great story, told by a man who unites 
to asound military understanding a good literary taste and an 
excellent power of expression. 








THE FIRST WARBLERS OF THE YEAR.* 


Avutuiors, and especially poets, often bitterly complain that 
critics are a heartless race. Perhaps we ought’ to have said 
minor poets, for the greater poets never complain, however 
unjustly they may be treated: it is only the inartistic peti- 
tioners for the world’s loose cash that whiningly exhibit their 
sores. But if poets would only consider that critics are flesh 
and blood like themselves, subject to analogous infirmities, they 
might at least understand that difference or severity of judg- 
ment need not be taken as involving either dishonesty or spite. 
A critic has a soul to be saved as well as a poet; he may even 
be as capable as his tuneful brother of seeing true and beautiful 
visions, though perhaps altogether deficient in executive power, 
and therefore unfit to embody his visions in marvellous forms 
of verse. Genius, after all, is just the comparative or superla- 
tive absence of stupidity, as the case may be—a circumstance 
unfavourable to boasting, but provocative of tolerance, and the 
patient acceptance of adverse criticism which is not manifestly 
wicked. These words may, of course, seem a very headsman’s 
prelude to some bloody execution; and we confess, indeed, that 
they have been suggested by a bundle of books now lying before 
us, concerning which our opinion has been asked. That opinion 
we must endeavour to give with what brevity and honesty we 
can. Should we fail to perceive particular merits in any of the 
volumes it ought to be admitted by the poet as at least a pos- 





* Phaedra, and Other Poems. By Henry Martin, London (for the Author): 
Jobn Camden Hotten. 

Luda: a Lay of the Druids. Hymns, Tales, Essays, and Legends. By John 
Harris, Author of “ Shakespeare's Shrine,” ‘* A Story of Carn Brea,”’ ‘‘ Lays from 
the Mine,” &c. London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 

William of Normandy, and Henry the Second. Two Historical Plays. And 
King of Mercia. A Tragedy. By Henry J. Verlander, M.A., late of St. John’s, 
Cambridge, Author of ‘“‘ The Bride of Rougemont,’ ‘ Cross and Medal,’ 
** Vestal,” &c. London: T. Cautley Newby. 

Minor Chords, By Sophie May Echley, London: Bell & Daldy. 

Life Below, In Seven Poems., London: Alfred W, Bennett. 

Cassandra, and Other Pocms. By R. Whieldon Baddeley, Author of “ The 
Squire of Chapel Daresfield,’’ &c, London: Bell & Daldy. 

The Cornish Ballads, and Other Poems of the Rev. R. 8. Hawkes, Vicar of 
Morwenstow. Including a Second Edition of ‘‘ The Quest of the Sangraal.” Oxford 
and London: James Parker & Co. 

Poems and Ballads. By Janet Hamilton, Author of ‘‘ Poems and Essays,” and 
* Poems and Sketches.”” With Introductory Papers by the Rey. George Gilfillan 
and the Rev, Alexander Wallace, D.D. Glasgow: James Maclehose, 
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sibility that he himself has failed to make those merits visible. 
Supposing even that the worst should come to the worst, and 
that something like a capital sentence must be pronounced, let 
the thing be taken just as it is, the opinion of one person, 
which can have little weight against a host of unprejudiced 
friends, whose judgments heal like honey, or against the poet’s 
own well of wisdom, at the bottom of which lies hidden the 
priceless treasure of truth. 


To begin, then, let us say at once that it is difficult for us to 
have patience with the first book on our list, “ Phaedra, and 
Other Poems,” by Henry Martin. “ Phaedra” is worse than a 
blunder—it is a literary sin, imitated from the red-hot por- 
tions of Swinburne, without any of that fine poet’s beauty 
and melody of phrase. Turning on the most detestable 
form of lust, the story of “ Phedra” is, on the whole, an 
unclean piece of workmanship, whatever the conception of it 
may have been. Judging the poem as such a thing ought to 
be judged, we have only to say that it contains little music, 
less sense, and no originality. The only good thing in it is 
the fact that the heroine, failing in her wicked purpose, goes 
and hangs herself,—doing it, however, very respectably, with a 
“ silken cord ’—a delicate touch of the poet. ‘ Dormit,” one 
of the “ other poems,” is a piece of frantic froth, being about a 
fellow who, rather than endure the idea of dying and leaving 
his sweetheart, or wife, or whatever she is, to anybody else’s 
arms, proposes to murder her, and then commit suicide. Is 
this enough? or shall we say farther that the last thing in the 
volume is a copy of spongy verses to the memory of the late 
“ Miss Menken”? We forbear to quote. 


“Luda: a Lay of the Druids,” by John Harris, the Cornish 
poet, is, as a story, a very imperfect thing, but fairly told in its 
imperfection. Mr. Harris has an honest power of verse, but no 
very distinct power of poetic conception. Earnest moral purpose 
throbs in all that he does, and redeems much of it from the 
category of amiable commonplace. Mr. Harris has great 
breadth of sympathy; and we like such nice simple poems as 
“The Little Burn,” “The Sailor Boy,” and “ Kate,” an 
unfortunate girl, regarding whom he sings :— 


** Rest, maiden, rest: there’s peace for thee 
Beneath the solemn cypress-tree ; . 
The voics of slander comes not near 
To violate thy sleeping ear ; 

Bat little birds in twilight’s gloom 
Shall twitter ditties o’er thy tomb.” 


Henry J. Verlander is a dramatist in no efficient or useful 
sense. In the three pieces, “ William of Normandy,” 
“Henry II.,” and “ Offa, King of Mercia,” which fill the 
volume, there is plenty of plot, but little poetry, in any high 
sense of the word. At best, the style is a kind of blank-versical 
prose, which has more force than grace, and hardly a touch of 
suggestiveness. There is considerable work in the volume; but 
it is more like a physical than an intellectual or poetic effort— 
more like the building of houses than the growth of flowers, which 
it ought to have been. Perhaps “ William of Normandy ” is 
the most satisfactory of the three. Some of the scenes are 
striking, while several of the speeches, especially those of 
Oswald, have a fierce ring of Saxon force about them. The 
banquet-scene in “ Offa” is a shade too like the banquet-scene 
in “ Macbeth.” Indeed, the resemblance is striking enough to 
make certain critics cry, “ Stop thief!” in which cry, however, 
we decline to participate. 

Mrs. Eckley has wisely named the poems in her present 
volume, “ Minor Chords,” for although by any other title they 
would sound as sweetly, the one she has adopted fits them, and 
excludes all poetic pretence. She is anything but a perfect 
artist, even in the mechanical sense of that term; but having 
a good heart, and a fine simplicity of nature, she sings lovingly, 
believingly, and sweetly. Some of her pieces have a strong 
air of the picturesque, like “The Statue by the Sea; ” but she 
too persistently tags on a moral tail to them, a practice which 
necessitates inexhaustible doses of commonplace. In her pretty 
“ Song for the Critics,” she says that whatever these gentle- 
men may do or think, the poets will “ chirp stil],’—to which 
we reply that we have no objections, if they will only “ chirp,” 
and not preach. At the end of the same song, she finely 
says :— 


“‘ Some pilgrim may hear us in travel-stained dast, 
And lay down his staff, and sandals adjast, 
Refreshed by some carol, go forth on his way, 
And bless some smal! wood-bird that sang such a day.” 


“Echo ” is in some sense the most poetic piece in the volume; 
but it is better in conception than execution, which is rather 
bungled in parts. We give the first verse :— 








** Oh, deft magician of the silent wood, 
Ob, moon-loved wizard of the sleeping lake, 
The rivers, streamlets, answer to thy mood, 
And turn to masic for an echo’s sake! 
Thou witching minstrel of the hill and glade, 
Thon saucy mimic by the bubbling rills, 
Now coy, now bold, shy phantom of the shade, 
The glamour of thy voice the senses thrills, 
Echo, fond playmate of the nightingales !” 


The name of the author is not attached to “ Life Below; ” 
but the fact that the seven parts of the volume are. arranged 
under such divisional heads as Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si, 
with other titles besides, would lead any reader to suppose that 
the author was an American—and so he is. Perhaps the 
nature of the book will best be indicated by calling it the 
history of the soul’s progress from the impetuosity of youth 
through phases of ‘“ Choosing,” “ Daring,” “ Doubting,” 
“ Learning,” “ Loving,” “ Serving,” and “ Watching.” These 
different stages in the advance of character are, in parts, 
elaborated with considerable ability—sometimes, however, with 
less of the poetic spirit, pure and simple, than of the poet, the 
preacher, and the philosopher jumbled together—the philo- 
sopher trying all he can to take the larger share in the work. 
Joined with much cleverness, there is an obtrusive spirit of 
woodenheadedness in the poems, which are consequently more 
or less overcast with a big shadowiness—continents of oracular 
mist that might be condensed into single drops of dew. Here 
and there are reminiscent touches of other poets, like Whitman 
and Tennyson, and of prose writers like Emerson. Of course 
the writer can be direct and definite when he pleases; but he 
likes to muffle his meaning in that kind of verbal haziness which 
gives to commonplace an air of profundity, as if he spoke from 
some poetic Holy of Holies. One or two of his clearer bits 
may be given. In the poem called “ Doubting,” he says— 


* They call me morhid—if that be 
A hate of wrong in world and me, 
Love only for unseen ideal, 
And sadness not to find it real, 
Welcome the name, whoe’er has given: 
Earth’s titles cannot bias Heaven.” 


The last line is a neat variation of the proverb, “ nicknames 


break no bones.” Again :— 


** Yes, all made men are self-made men ; 
We ask too much of friendship then; 
The soul’s best impulse, in the end, 

Is evermore the coul’s best friend, 
With honour craved, let one be strong 
For worth to make dishonour wrong ; 
Or if a sceptre, let one find 

A task beficting sovereign mind.” 


A few lines from the poem on “ Watching” are slightly 
different :— 


‘¢ Life is one, whate’er the portion ; ease to play, or toil to plan, 
Joy or sorrow, haste or caution, all must blend to make the man: 
It is one.tho’ lives be many; good or bad may rise or fall; 
Hononr droop, or treason flourish ; Love that righteth, righteth all. 
Trust no greatness with a greater ; man is man, but God is strength ; 
And the breath of the Creator wakes the dead to win at length.” 


The book is full of such things, better and worse, which are 
poetry of a sort, but rendered slightly wearisome by a kind of 
kaleidoscopic iteration—tho same bits of glass or pearl turning 
perpetually up under different conditions. : 


Mr. Baddeley’s “ Cassandra” is a graceful and picturesque 


poem, with suggestions here and there of something like latent 


and her earnest, eloquent, and prophetic words. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


power. He has, however, treated the story with a freedom 
which does not invariably add to its dignity. The character 
of Paris is rather a pitiable one; and the picture of that 
renowned Trojan committing suicide in a cellar looks, not 
like poetical justice, but the revenge of a puritanic moralist. 
Naturally, the poet has been very careful with Cassandra, 
whose character is ably sketched by means of her own acts, 
Mr. Baddeley 
has not perfect command over the structure of his blank verse, 
though it conveys his meaning with fair effect. Some of the 
lyrical portions of the poem have a sparkle of fire in them. 
We quote two verses, containing part of Cassandra’s prophecy 
as to the destiny of Greece. She speaks after the fall of 


Troy :— 


“ A dull, bitter herb ie the sorrel, 
Ia Troy tarned to fields it shall grow, 
And greenly the conquering laurel 
Ou Greece's proud forehead shal! show; 
But a time there shall be of despising 
The strength that made Llion to cease, 
When the sun shall be weary of rising 
On deeper dishonours of Greece. 
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Greece! wisdom and valour shsl! put her 
High over the nations of earth ; 

But to fall, nor have spirit to. mutter 
A curse on the hour of her birth ; 

At the base of the throne she once sat on 
She shall be as a footstool—and there 

She sball grovel, and fawn, and be epat on, 

e And, out of her meanness, forbear.” 


There may still be a great deal of meanness in Greece, or at 
least among Greeks; but Greece has long ceased to forbear; 
though her recent attempt to enlarge the area of her inde- 
pendence can hardly be described as anything but a species of 
Greek thieving, and well fitting this further verse :— 


** Her sons but to lies in the city 
And theft on the seas shall be born; 
When her past shall draw tears forth of pity, 
Her present shal! freeze them to ecorn.” 


Our next volume is “The Cornish Ballads and Other 
Poems ” of the Rev. R. 8. Hawkes, who writes with a ready 
and an honest, rather than with a powerful or original pen. 
Simplicity, smoothness, directness, and earnestness are the cha- 
racteristics of the volume. Everything is neat, if not sweet; 
clear, if not deep; and true, if not new. The “ Quest for the 
Sangraal” is a finely-written piece; not so poetically perfect 


She dwelt in the muirlan’s amang the red bells 

O’ the sweet hinny heather that blooms on the fells, 
Wheur the peesweep an’ plover are aye on the wing, 
An’ the lilt o’ the lavrock’s first heard in the spring. 


As black as a craw, an’ as esaft as the silk, 

Were the Jang locks that fel! on a neck like the milk ; 
She was litheeome an’ lo’esome as lassie micht be, 
An’ eaft was the love-licht that danced iu her e’e.” 


Her lover proving false, Effie dies of broken lieart; and the 
whole story is sweetly and tenderly told. 








HISTORIC NINEPINS.* 


Tue wanderer about the streets of Paris after nightfall 
cannot fail to observe in almost every thoroughfare an indi- 
vidual with a large basket on his back, in one hand a lantern, 
and in the other a short stick. Should curiosity lead him to 
watch the motions of the person thus equipped, he will find 
him ever and anon stopping before the small heaps thrown into 
the gutter from the shops and houses, and containing the 
various kinds of refuse of a household during the previous day. 
These heaps the chiffonier, for such is the name given to his 
calling, carefully scrutinizes, turning them over with his stick, 





as any of Tennyson’s Arthurian poems; but rougher, more 
simple and real, and perhaps, therefore, in conception more | 
nearly approaching the brave savagery of the Arthurian times. | 
We could easily imagine the Knights of Tennyson’s Round | 
Table using knives and forks at their feasts. Daggers and | 
fingers are sufficient for Mr. Hawkes’s heroes :— 


* Strong men for meat, and warriors at the wine; 
They wreak the wrath of hunger on the beeves; 
They rend rich morsels from the savoury deer, 
And quench the flagon like Brun-guillie dew.” 


A fine sight—at which the arrowy-tongued Sir Kay exclaims— 
** Joseph and Pharaoh! how they build their bones!” 


There is a fine picture of Gwennivar at the feast— 


** The sunset tangled in her golden hair: 
A dove amid the eagles.” 


In describing the scenery about “ craggy Carradon,” the poet 
says, 
**There the brown barrow curves its en)!en breast, 
Above the bones of some dead Gentile’s soul.” 


The bones of a soul! Some of the ballads have a breezy 
elasticity about them, like that of “ Sir Beville ”"— 


** Arise! and away! for the king and the land; 
Farewell to the couch and the pillow; 

With spear in the rest, and with rein in band, 

Let us rush on the foe like a bifllow. .... 


Ride! ride! with red spor, there is death in delay, 
Tis a race for dear life with the devil; 

If dark Cromwell prevail, and the King must give way, 
The earth is no place for Sir Beville.” 


We reach the last, and, on the whole, the most interesting, 
if not the ablest, volume on our list, “Poems and Ballads,” by | 
Janet Hamilton, an old blind Scotchwoman of seventy-three. | 
Janet, who was born near Glasgow, in 1795, is a self-taught 
genius, with much sweetness, but greater directness and honest 
sturdiness of speech. Having wide sympathies with the 
humbler phases of life, she is not daintily selective of her 
themes, and almost anything, ifat has the least relation to 
humanity, takes her imagination, aud shakes her into song. 
She belongs clearly to that class of poets that has slowly en- 
riched the lyric and ballad poetry of Scotland—each singer, 
out of a store of rhyming ware, contributing, perhaps, one im- 
mortal snatch of verse. Asa poet, Mrs. Hamilton is neither 
learned nor polished—she is a true Scotch pebble, reflecting in 
miscellaneous broken lights and shadows, the emotions and 
aspirations of a genuine, poetic heart. She touches many 
strings ; but she shows to most advantage in ballad, of which 
the one called “Effie” affords ample proof; and in her 
other pieces she delights to show the colour of her politics by 
raining thanderbolts on all tyrants and tyrannies, whether 
physical or moral. Beinga keen teetotaller, she has her knife 
up to the hilt in the whisky-barrel; and all suffering creatures 
—all things of truth, and grace, and beauty—get from the 
blind old poetess complete sympathy and devotion. Oar 


space is exhausted, but we shall make room for the opening 
stanzas of 


« Errte. 


* She was wearin’ awa’! she was wearin’ awn’! 
Wi’ the leaves in October, we thocht she wad fy’, 
For her cheek was owre red, an’ her e’e was owre bricht, 
Whanr theeaul leukit oot like an angel o’ licht. 









and transferring into his basket with infinite dexterity the 
scraps of paper, cuttings of cloth and leather, bones, and 
broken glass which he finds among the mass. Worthless these 
articles may appear to others, but they are not so to him; he 
can find a market for each, and the profits of his occupation 
enable him to procure at least the necessaries of life. 

An antiquarian is very much such a person as we havedescribed. 


| With laborious care will he rammage among the débris of past 


ages and bring to light many a treasure which has hitherto 


escaped notice. Whether it be amongst the ruins ofan ancient 


city or amidst the dusty records of past generations, heis to be 
found pursuing his laborious task, happy if he has solved one 
disputed point, or has discovered some fact hitherto unknown. 
Of the value of these labourers in the field of science it is im- 
possible to speak too highly. The true and the false are so 


_ mingled in history, and ancient myths and monkish legends 


form so large a portion of the records of the past, that were it 
not for such men as these the work of distinguishing between the 


_ pure gold and its counterfeit would be a matter of impossibility. 
_ The author of the book before us has long been known as an 


industrious collector of antiquarian and literary treasures. In 
our younger days, it was very much the custom to keep a scrap- 


| book for the reception of euttings from newspapers and memo- 
_ randa of various kinds; and though these books have, we fancy, 


been entirely superseded by the photographic album of the 
present age, yet we very much question whether half so much 
amusement can be derived from the one as from the other. 


| Mr. Timbs’s books read very much like a vastly improved scrap- 
book. Consisting of extracts from a variety of books, for the 


most part well selected and worked up with the author’s own 
notes and explanations, they contain a mass of information 


| imparted in a chatty, gossipping style. 


“ Historic Ninepins ” forms no exception to the rest of the 


| author’s productions, The object of the book is, as the author 


says, to supply the requirements of a large class of readers by 
explaining the origin of many traditions and legends of ancient 
and modern history, separating the true from the false, and in 
a light avd readable form giving the arguments for and against 
various disputed subjects. There are twelve sections, the pria- 
cipal one of which relates to English history, from the Conquest 
to the time of William Cobbett, whilst the politics of our 
country have a division to themselves. In the portions treating 
of disputed points, or, as they are commonly called, historic 
doubts, the various elaborate works that have been written on 
the subject, from Sir Thomas Browne to Dr. Delepierre, have 
been laid under contribution, and the substance of the 
respective authors’ arguments has been briefly epitomized. 
To extract from a book so unconnected is very difficult, and 
selections will give as much idea of the nature of its contents 
as a shred from a patchwork counterpane would of the pattern 
of the whole. We have marked numbers of passages which, 
did space permit, we would like to print. We must, however, 
content ourselves with a few. . 

William Rufus is recorded, without dispute, to have been 
accidentally killed by Sir Walter Tyrrell whilst hunting in the 
New Forest, and that his body was drawn in a charcoal- 
burner’s cart to Winchester, where he was buried. A singular 
piece of corroborative testimony to the truth of this story is 
thus mentioned :-— 





* Historic Ninepias, A Book of Curiosities. By Joha Timbs, Londos: 
Lockwood, 
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*In the year 1806, the spot in the New.Ferest whore Rufas was 
killed was visited by Mr. (subsequently Sir Richard) Phillips. De- 





—_ 


_ de lys, on account of her services to the State; and the entry in the 
| Orleans records corresponds with and corroborates the one in the 


sirous of inquiring after local tradition on the subject, he applied at a | 
| sent to her brothers to identify her. These totally independent sources 


cottage about one handred yards distant, and the only dwelling in 
sight, when, to his astonishment, he found that the family living in it 
bore the neme of Purkis, the same as that of the charcoal-burner who 
in 1100 lived on the same spot, and conveyed the King’s body in his 
cart to Winchester. On further inquiry, he learned that they were 
the same family, and had, from that time, not only lived on the same 
site, but to that day pursued the same occupation of making charcoal, 
and conveying it by a cart to Southampton and other towns. It 
appeared, also, that till within two or three years they had preserved 


a wheel of the cart in which Rafas was conveyed; bat the then pos- | 


sessor, having quarrelled with the next heir, came home one evening, 
much intoxicated, and burnt the wheel. 

** Pursuing his inquiries, Sir Richard learned that the family still 
possessed the bridle which was on the King’s horse, and which, on the 
King’s fall, and on the flight of Tyrrell and his attendants, fell into 
Parkis’s hands; but as the then master of the dwelling had endea- 


voured to destroy the bridle, his wife concealed it, and described it as | 


lost. 
the same fashion.as the ornamented bridles still in use in the northern 
provinces of France.” 


The abuses connected with many of our ancient charities 
have been from time to time investigated by the Court of 
Chancery, but here is an instance of one of the most 


flagrant :— 


On the east side of Regent’s Park was rebuilt, in 1827, the Hor- 


church, by the Tower, for the site of St. Katharine’s Docks. The 
foundation dates more than 700 years ago, in the reign of King Stephen, 


the revenues increased by Qacen Eleanor and other Royal donors. Pro- 
vision was made for the master and priest; three brothers, priests ; 
and three sisters; all under obligation of perpetual chastity, and to 
‘serve and minister ‘before God,’ and do works of charity. Masses 
were to be said daily in the chapel, one for the souls of all the Kings 
and Queens of England. Provision was to be made for twenty poor 
men and ten poor women, to be increased with the means of the hos- 


Sir Richard purchased the bridle, which is true Norman, and of | 


registry of Montz, which states that the magistrates of the latter city 


of evidence confirm each other in a still more remarkable manner, 
Thus, in the Orleans treasurer’s accounts are the expenses for wine, 
banquets, and public rejoicings in 1439, when Robert d’Armoise and 
Jeaune, his wife, visited that city; also a memorandum of 210 livres 
paid to Jeanne d@’Armoise, for the services rendered by her during the 
siege of the said city of Orleans.” 


This is one of the historic questions, “doubts” no longer, 
thanks to the researches of the author quoted in the above 
extract, 

The siuking of the Vengewr by Lord Howe's fleet.on “ the 
glorious 1st of June,” with her colours nailed to the mast, and 
the crew shouting “ Vive la République!” has always been a 
favourite theme for French poets and painters. Unfortunately, 
however, for romance, stern truth has stepped in, and has pro- 
claimed the whole story to be a fiction :— 

“Carious to say, perfidious Albion at once accepted the trans. 
parency, and admired it more than any others; until, unluckily, the 


story being resuscitated in 1862—sixty-eight years after the fight— 
an English naval man, actually in the fight, and not a cable’s length 


| from the sinking vessel, comes forward and slits the mendacious 


pital of St. Katharine, on the demolition of the ancient hospital and | indeed, and shouting, not defiance, but in despair. 


wind-bag open. It was, he says, at the end of the fight, the poor 
Vengeur was ina helpless condition, and settling down fast. There 
were no colours flying, and there were plenty of sans-culottes, frantic 
The boats of per- 
fidions Albion were hard at work, almost swamped, bringing them off, 


| A hundred of these ‘ defiant Vengeurs’ were dragged on board the 


by Queen Matilda, confirmed by grants of succeeding sovereigns, and — Culloden, more in that ship, more iu this; and, above all, the captain, 


| Renaudin, at lavoh in the conqueror’s cabin ! 


*Nover, in fact,’ says 


that officer, ‘ were men more anxious to be saved.’ Here, indeed, ig 


| @ collapse!” 


pital, the income of which was, in the reign of Henry VIII., £365 a | 


year. 
to nearly £15,000 when the Tower house falls in, in the year 1900. 


In 1866 the income exceeded £7,000 a year; to be increased | 


The master receives nearly £1,500 a year, increased to £2,000 by the | 


rent of his official residence, which, as he is non-resident, he Ilete. 
Each brother, by the Chancery decree, was to receive £300 a year, 
now, with the emoluments, £505; and each sister, £200, now £371; 
twenty bedesmen and twenty bedeawomen, £10 each ; and a school 
for thirty-three boys and eighteon girls ; besides various payments 
of officers and attendants, 
that the revenue might be made more productive, the hospital 
be restored to the east of London, and a collegiate church be there 
established. The Lord Chancellor visita the hospital with his assessors, 
and with jadicial powers, the foundation being exempt from any 
jurisdiction save that of the sovereign in his Chancery. Four of 
such visitations have taken place in 600 years; the last in 1823, 
by Lord Lyndhurst. The hospital buildings in Regent’s-park have 
cost, for upholdiog and repairing, £32,088, or little less than the 
original eatimate fer their reconstruction. The officers of the 
institution are non-resident, and let their houses to augment their 
incomes!” * 


Surely this is a case for interference, and we trust that our 
present upright and conscientious Lord Chancellor will avail 
himself of his powers, and put an end to so crying a scandal. 

Every visitor to Guildhall must have noticed the statue of 
Beckford, who, when Lord Mayor in 1770, is feported to have 
made an insulting speech to George III.,and which said speech 
is engraved upon the pedestal. There is now abundant evidence 
to prove that Beckford never said anything of the kind, and 
that the speech was written by Horne Tooke. The corporation 
appear to be so Satisfied of the fact that recently the obnoxions 
inscription has by their orders been covered over. 

Both English and French histories relate that Joan of Are 


| beat Mra. Partington. 


A collapse, indeed, says our author, and as the above statement 
is fully confirmed by a French writer, the tale must be classed 
as one of those historic ninepins which have been unmistakably 
bowled over. 

. Mrs. Partington has become a household name both here 
and in America; the latter country lays claim to the origin of 
the lady, but the following is, we think, convincing. On the 


_ rejection of the Reform Bill in October, 1831, the Rev. Sydney 


It is suggested by a repert made in 1866, | 


Smith made a speech at Taunton, in which the following 
passage occurs :— 
** The attempt of the Lords to stop the progress of Reformmreminds 


me very forcibly of the great storm off Sidmouth, and the condvot of 
the excellent Mrs. Partington on that occasion. In the winter of 1824, 


| there setin a great flood upon that town; the tide rose to an inoredible 


height, the waves rushed in upon the honses, and everything was 
threatened with destruction. In the midat of thig sublime and ter- 
rible storm, Dame Partington, who lived upon the beaeh, was seen at 
the door of her house with mop and pattens, trundling hers mo 

squeezing out the sea-water, and vigorously pushing away the Atlan 

Ocean. The Atlantic was roused; Mrs. Partington’s epirit was ups 
but I need not tell you that the contest was unequal. The Atlantic 
She was excellent at a slop or a puddle, but 


| she should not have meddled with a tempest,’ ”’ 


was captured by the English, and on the 30th of May, 1431, | 
was burnt to death as a witch in the market-place of Rouen, | 


The charge 
country, completely disproved, and one of the foulest blots 
upon our national escutcheon happily removed. 


* Documentary evidence of the most authentic character, completely 
negativing the story of her being burned, shows she was alive and 
happily married several years after the period alleged to be that of 
her execution. Many of these documents are in the registry of the 
city of Mentz, and prove that Joan came thither in 1436, when the 
magistrates, to make sure that she was not an impostor, sent for he¥ 
brothers Pierre and Jean, who at once recognised her. The documents 
at Montz are detailed by M. Dolepierre, ia his ‘ Historieal Difficulties 
and Contested Eventa,’ published in April, 1868, pp. 105-115. Soveral 
entries in the city records enumerate the presente, with the names of 
the donors, that were given to Joan on her marriage with the Che- 
valier d’Armoise; and even their marriage contract has been dis- 
covered. In the archives of the city of Orleans, in the treaeurer’s 
accounts for 1435, is an entry of payments to messengers, who had 
brought letters from Jeanne la Pacelle. Under date 1436 is an entry 
of twelve livres paid to Jean de Lys, brother 6f Jeanne la Pacelile, 
that he might go and see har. The King of France ennobled Joan's 

Wing thom the appellation of de Lys, derived from the flour 


family, gi 


is now, fortunately for the credit of our | 





We had marked several other passages, but space will not 
permit us to quote them. The foregoing are, however, a fair 
sample of the contents of the book, which, in fact, is like a 
Christmas pudding—plums and sweetmeats intermixed with 
more solid and substantial materials; and it fortunately pos- 
sesses « quality denied to the pudding, it is thoroughly 
digestible. We recommend the book to our readers as being 
both instructive and amusing. 





———e 





DIANA’S CRESCENT.* 


Timm crescent which forms half the title of this tale is 
simply a crescent of houses, in which dwell a number of people, 
passages from whose life-story are snatched by the author from 
oblivion. With a splendour of pantomimes in the air, and the 
general ear pierced by the persuasive tongues of clowns, 
pantaloons, and other chalky spirits, there is ground for 
doubting whether “ Diana’s Crescent” bas appeared at tho 
right season. Certainly, against the tumultuous raptures of 
theatrical spectacles, it will have little chance of making a 
position. But as the home-song of the cricket survives the 
thunderstorm, this piece of quiet chronieling will be best appre- 
ciated when the glitter and the clatter of Christmas pyro- 
technics have subsided into memorial ashes, and left a fevered 
people time to cool themselves in the chaste and dewy shadows 
of unroughed literature. After a series of ungovernable feasts 
—roast-beef, goose, plam-pudding, solid home-brewed, and 
sweets interminable—nothing is so delicious as plain tea-and- 





* Diana’s Crescent, By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” Two vols, London: 
Richard Bentley. 
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toast, of which “ Diana’s Crescent” is figuratively com- 
ponnded. 

The anthor of “‘ Mary Powell” and of this little book is, as 
our readers already know, a homely and delightfully insinuative 
kind of writer—one of those artists who have a pleasant way 
of gossiping while they paint, as if there was nothing par- 
ticular in painting, yet who, before you know where you are, 
will place before you a fine Jandscape, with perhaps an edge of 
woodland lying to the left, round which is visible in the dis- 
tance a bit of meadow, with the silver knee of a rivulet bent 
outward as if to rouse a brooding mill-wheel from its dreams. 
Or may be, as we find in the present volumes, the picture is a 
domestic scene, with happy human faces for lamps; a dance of 
young people; while the elders, not too old for enjoyment, 
stream light and laughter, and toss about them the incense 
of a humour which converts the deep wrinkles of Destiny’s 
own face into luminous rills of music. For mark what 
takes place. In the midst of the enjoyment, a rattle 
of wheels is heard, a carriage stops at the door, a 
rapid step is heard on the stair, and then a gallant 
young lieutenant dashes into the room, and _ halts 
suddenly, bewildered. What can be the matter? Has he 
entered the wrong house? “ Ten thousand pardons,” says 
the stranger, his face flashing into fire. ‘* Where, then, does 
my father live? —Mr. Heywood?” Next door, of course. 
“ You are, then, his son, Lieutenant Heywood, whom we all 
know by name!” says Mr. Grace, shaking hands with him 
warmly. “I hope we shall be better acquainted. You are 
anxious to be off—let me accompany you to the door.” So the 
young seaman—who has just come home on.a visit with the 
Mediterranean fleet, at the beginning of the century, mark, 
when Nelson has yet to fight the battle of Trafalgar—rushes 
off to his parents next door, glad to be out of the apparent 
mistake. But is it a mistake P Not a bit. The thing has 
all been prearranged for sumless years; Diana’s Crescent 
has to be built for the purpose; and all unwitting of the subtle 
compulsion of destiny, Mr. Frederick Grace and his wife make 
the happy little party, to which, out of the Mediterranean, 
comes Lieutenant Heywood, brought hither by the irresistible 
magnetism of a maidenly soul—that, namely, of Robina Duncan, 
to whom, after the sea has been shaken by frightful collisions 
of ships, the brave young tar is happily married. This, briefly, 
is one of the chronicles of Diana’s Crescent. 

There are many more, however, mostly relating to the 
dwellers in the Crescent, the central or pivot family of which is 
that of Mr, Grace, an able and highly-prized Government 
official, whose wife, the daughter of a country squire, is a gem 
of womanhood—a housewife and a lady. “Picture them in 
the prime of life, and with two blooming girls, taking possession 
of number three.” Yes, picture them; and, remembering that 
they have a peculiar power of thawing the frosts of custom in 
which people wrap themselves from each other, then try to 
imagine the many threads of romance which they are thus in- 
cidentally the means of spinning, and you will have some idea 
of the tissue of this book. Romance is, perhaps, too high a 
term to employ; for, after all, the incidents and persons that 
we are made acquainted with are not of the extraordinary or 
indescribable kind. ‘They are simply patches and persons of 
the every-day life of the opening of the century. We get 
glimpses of the political and world-wide ongoings of the 
time. There is a startling vision of invasion in the air, 
which gives a certain piquancy to the narrative, especially as 
on the surface of the people’s seriousness of anticipation, 
if it oannot be called fear, there floats a sort of laughing in- 
credulity—as if they did not believe that Napoleon would 
come, or be able to come, or that, if he did come, it would 
matter so much as the greener-eyed tremblers imagined. The 
writer contrives to supply interesting glimpses of the time when 
_the conqueror was ravaging the royal poultry-yards of Europe. 
One of the families of Diana’s Crescent—that of Mr. Latouche 
—is for some years deprived of its mother, who is an English- 
woman, by that order of the Emperor which detained so many 
thousands of British and other people in France against their 
’ will, How Adrienne Latouche, a girl of some fifteen years, 
bravely supplies the place of mother to her younger sisters and 
brothers, besides looking to the comfort of her father, is a very 
effective as well as affecting little story. Adrienne is not a bit 
too well rewarded by having Howard Clayton as a husband. 
Then there are the Frasers, a Scotch family, one of whose 
daughters fortunately loses a husband by the death, insolvent, 
of her father, for she ultimately makes.a better match in winning 
the affections of Dr. Hooper. One of the most singular and 
picturesque figures among the dwellers in Diana’s Crescent is 
the Great Panjandrum, jocularly so called, vaguely thought to 
be the author of “ Junius,” but rightly named Mr. Owlswood, 
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a gentleman who writes politics for the Morning Advertiser. 
Being a man of extreme views, Mr. Owlswood writes big and 
loud, and thinks that he is a national power. Yet he is a man of 
sense, not inaccessible to reason, and the Rev. Mr. Pointington, 
a country relation of the Graces, contrives to gain his con- 
fidence, and do him a world of good by dragging him out of 
himself, as well as out of his self-imposed solitude. Owls- 
wood writes under the signature of “ Domino,” and is written 
against by a person who signs himself “ Pug.” The latter is 
one day run over in the street and killed, leaving a wife and 
children destitute—a catastrophe over which Owlswood is at 
first inclined to glory, in the spirit of hatred and revenge. 
Mr. Pointington, however, by a little judicious argument, 
soon shows him the idiotic wickedness of such feelings, 
and the upshot is, that Owlswood not only sends a 
good sum of money to “ Pug’s” widow, but is the means of 
having the two sons of his late enemy placed in an excellent 
school. After all, Owlswood turns out to have a heart and a 
soul; to be capable of doing good, and feeling the wholesome- 
ness of doing it; and to have glimpses of the trath that it is 
neither good for body nor mind to live a literary eremite. The 
sketch of this character is exceedingly interesting. Mr. 
Pointington is himself a bit of a character. Some of his 
sayings and doings look odd and fresh, since they are not 
meant to be original. For instance, over the operation of 
skinning beans, he says to his niece, Annie Grace—“ God is 
caring for us as much at this moment, while we are slitting 
beans, as if His hand visibly led us forth from the midst of 
fire and slaughter.” It is very funny, also, to see the vicar, 
overcome by fear, stranded on the rigging of an old mansion 
belonging to his nephew, Tom Pointington, who ultimately 
marries Annie Grace. Even when the vicar is nearly shot by 
an old cannon which is being put into order to slaughter the 
French should they happen to find a landing-place on the 
British coast, we are more inclined to laugh than to shudder or 
turn pale. 

“Diana’s Crescent,” although anything but a remarkable 
book, is nevertheless exceedingly well poised, calm, and lucid ; 
not at all romantic, yet possessing a fine human interest, the 
threads of many stories run into one cord, which keeps a mild 
hold of the reader. It is well written, and being every way 
pure and wholesome, is therefore commendable as a fine bit of 
domestic story-telling. 








THE “BAB” BALLADS.* 


Tuts is excellent good fooling. Nonsense it may be called ; 
but the reader has only to try in order to discover how uncom- 
monly difficult it is to write such nonsense. There is a prc 
voking simplicity about a certain species 6f humour, if not 
about all species of humour, which eludes analysis, defies imita- 
tion, and mocks at elaborate effort; and this simplicity, when 
directed towards pure burlesque, as in these ballads, produces 
the most ingeniously comical results. Mr. Gilbert, in his 
preface, is over modest about his ballads. Some of them are 
certainly wanting in character, and colourless; but many of 
them evince humour of a very decided and grateful kind, and 
could only have been written by a man possessed of an unusual 
intellectual gift of fun-making. Indeed, the majority of these 
ballads are very funny.* There is about them no forced 
cleverness, no ghastly punning, no obvious effort of any kind; 
but an easy, happy, ingenious drollery, which makes one laugh 
in spite of one’s self. And there is often a great deal more 
than drollery of expression in them. Once you have done with 
the fun of the verses, you begin to see that there was a good 
deal of quiet satire in the conception of their story. Take, for 
example, the narrative of “'The Three Kings of Chickera- 
boo ” :— 

‘‘ There were three niggers of Chickeraboo— 
Pacifico, Bang-bang, Popchop—who 
Exclaimed, one terribly sultry day, 

* Oh, let’s be kings in a humble way.’ 


The first was a highly-accomplished ‘ bones,’ 
The next elicited bavjo tones, 

The third was a quiet, retiring chap, 

Who danced an excellent break-down ‘ flap.’ 


* We niggers,’ said thoy, ‘ have formed a plan 
By which, whenever we like, we can 
Extemporize islands near the beach, 
And then we'll collar an island each. 


Three caeke, from somebody else’s stores, 
Shall rep-per-esent our island shores, 
Their sides the ocean wide shall lave, 
Their heads jast topping the briny wave. 
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Great Britain’s navy scours the sea, 
And everywhere her ships they be ; 
She'll recognise our rank, perhaps, * 
When she discovers we’re Royal Chaps. 


If to her skirts you want to cling, 

It’s quite sufficient that yon’re a king ; 
She does not push inquiry far 

To learn what sort of king you are.’ ”’ 


The brave Rear-Admiral Bailey Pip, sailing in search of new 
kings and new countries, perceives the three nigger sovereigns, 
and is overcome with joy at the discovery. He pulls in his 
gig to the three islands, salutes their highnesses most graciously, 
presents Queen Victoria’s compliments, draws up a treaty of 
alliance, and then sails homeward to proclaim the news. Here 
is the result :— 


** Admiral Pip directly went 
To the Lord at the head of the Government, 
Who made him, by a stroke of a quill, 
Baron de Pippe, of Pippetonneville. 


The College of Heralds permission yield 
That he should quarter upon his shield 
Three islands, vert, on a field of blue, 
With the pregnant motto ‘ Chickeraboo.’ 


Ambassadors, yes, and attachés, too, 

Are going to sail for Chickeraboo. 

And, see, ou the good ship’s crowded deck, 
A bishop, who’s going out there on spec. 


Ard let u3 all hope that blissful things 
May come of alliance with darky kings. 
Oh, may we never, whatever we do, 
Declare a war with Chickeraboo! ” 


The satire of this story is all the more admirable that it is 
apparently unintentional. 

Bishops and naval officers are Mr. Gilbert’s favourite heroes. 
He.writes of both with the love and admiration due to their 
respective positions ; and never loses an opportunity of exhibiting 
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clerical simplicity and benevolence and naval valour and courage. | 


The praiseworthy efforts to enlighten and amuse the heathen | 


| 


made by many colonial bishops are shown in the story of “ The | 


Bishop of Rum-ti-Foo” :— 


* From eaet and eouth the holy clan 
Of bishops gathered, to a man ; 
To Synod, called Pan-Anglican, 

In flocking crowds they came. 
Among them was a Bishop, who 
Had lately been appointed to 
The balmy isle of Rum-ti- Foo, 

And Peter was his name. 


His people—twenty-three in sum— 
They played the eloquent tum-tum, 
And lived on scalps served up in ram— 

The only sauce they knew. .- 
When first good Bishop Peter came 
(For Peter was that Bishop’s name), 
‘‘o humour them, he did the same 

As they of Rum-ti- Foo, 


His flock, I’ve often heard him tell, 

(His name was Peter) loved him well, 

Aud summoued by the sound of bell, 
In crowds tcgether came. 

‘Oh, marsa, why you go away ? 

Oh, Massa Peter, please to stay.’ 

(They called him Peter, people say, 
Because it was his name.)’’ 


The Bishop, however, leaves his charge, and in time arrives | 


at London Bridge. Passing along the Borough-road, he observes 
a crowd collected round a man who is leaping and dancing 
in a grotesque fashion. The Bishop immediately perceives that 
the people of Rum-ti-Foo would be delighted beyond measure 
to witness such an exhibition; and, studying the pleasure of his 
flock rather than personal comfort, he determines to learn from 
this man the art of dancing. Day after day, the worthy Bishop 
works at his self-appointed task, following his instructor step 
by step until he has become quite a proficient in the art. But 
in the conclusion of the bailad we find that even this complai- 
sant bishop had limits to his self-abnegation. 


* Another game the dancer planned— 
* Just take your ankle iu your hand, 
And try, my lord, if you can stand— 
Your body stiff and stark. 
If, when revisiting your see, 
You learnt to hop on shore—like me— 
The novelty would striking be, 
, And mast attract remark.’ 


‘No,’ said the worthy Bishop, ‘No; 
That is a length to which, I trow, 
Colonial bishops cannot go. 
You may express surprise 


| 
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At finding bishops deal in pride— 
Bot, if that trick I ever tried, 
I should appear undignified 

In Rum.ti-Foozle’s eyes. 


The islanders of Rum.ti-Foo 

Are well-conducted persons, who 

Approve a joke as much as you, 
And laugh at it as such; 

But if they saw their bishop land, 

His leg supported in his hand, 

The joke they wouldn’t understand— 
’T would pain them very much !’” 


By far the most humorous of the “ Bab Ballads,” however, is 
“The Yarn of the Nancy Bell.” The solemn air of it, the in- 
genious mystery which underlies it, and the absurd details that 
occur here and there, are very clever, It may, or may not be, 
intended as a burlesque of the “ Ancient Mariner,” but it is 
quite able to stand by itself. It commences thus :— 


‘***Twas on the shores that round our coast 
From Deal to Ramsgate span, 
That I found alone, on a piece of stone, 
An elderly naval man, 


His hair was weedy, his beard was long, 
And weedy and long was he, 

And I heard this wight on the shore recite, 
In a singular minor key : 


‘Oh, I am a cook and a captain bold, 
And the mate of the Nancy brig, 

And a bo’sun tight, and a midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain’s gig.’” 


The narrator is perplexed by this conundrum, and begs the 
sailor to give him some explanation. He then proceeds to spin 
a yarn about the Nancy Bell having struck on a reef, and all 
of the crew having been drowned except ten :— 


‘¢ ¢ There was me and the cook and the captain bold, 
And the mate of the Nancy brig, 
And the bo’eun tight, and a midshipmite, 
Avd the crew of the captain’s gig. 


For a month we'd neither wittles nor drink, 
Till a-hungry we did feel, 

So, we drawed a lot, and, accordin’ shot, 
The captain for our meal. 


The next lot fell to the Nancy’s mate, 
And a delicate dish he made ; 

Then our appetite with the midshipmite 
We seven survivors stayed. 


And then we murdered the bo’sun tight, 
And he much resembled pig ; 

Then we wittled free, did the cook and me, 
On the crew of the captain’s gig. 


Then only the cook and me was left, 
And the delicate question, ‘* Which 

Of us two goes to the kettle ?” arose, 
And we argued it out as sich. 


For I loved that cook as a brother, I did, 
And the cook he worehipped me; 

Bat we'd both be blowed if we'd either be stowed 
In the other chap’s hold, you see. 


**1’ll be eat if you dines off me,” says Tom, 
“* Yos, that,” says I, ** you’ll be,” — 

** ]’m boiled if I die, my friend,” quoth I, 
And “ Exactly so,” quoth he. 


Says he, “ Dear James, to murder me 
Were a foolish thing to do, 

For don’t you see that you can’t cook me, 
While I can—and will—cook you/”’” 


The cook prepares to exercise his professional skill on his 
companion, boils the water, gets pepper and salt, sage and 
parsley, and then invites his friend to come and “ see how 
extremely nice he’ll smell.” 


« ¢ And he atirred it round and round and round, 
And he sniffed at the foaming froth ; 
When I ups with his heels, and smothers bis squeals 
In the scum of the boiling broth. 


And I eat that cook in a week or less, 
And—as I eating be 

The last of his chops, why I almost drops, 
For a wessel in sight I see. 


And I never larf, and I never smile, 
And I never lark nor play, 

But I sit and croak, and a single joke 
I have—which is to say: 


Oh, I am a cook and a captain bold, 
And the mate of the Nancy brig, 

And a bo’sun tight, and a midshipmite, 
And the orew of the captain's gig !’”’ 
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We must add a sentence about the illustrations which 
accompany the ballads. We lately pointed out the astonishing 
faculty Mr. Gilbert possesses of representing stage-gesture ; 
and this faculty he has fully brought to bear on these little 
burlesque drawings which illustrate the ballads. ‘The quaint 
exaggerations of posture and expression are cruelly suggestive 
of the absurd side of all stage-acting, which must necessarily 
be, to a certain extent, formal and pronounced. Acting, like 
every other art, has its symbols. In real life, men do not 
betray remorse, or envy, or jealousy, by pronounced action; yet 
these emotions, to be represented on the stage, must be repre- 
sented by action; and so a certain set of forms or symbols has 
been elaborated, the key to which every ordinary play-goer is 
supposed to possess. Intelligent adult persons who have never 
been to a theatre, and who are taken there for the first time, 
generally express their sense of the extreme absurdity of the 
acting, forgetting that allowances must be made for the neces- 
sary limits of every art. Acting in private life, of which there 
is an astonishing quantity, means the repression of action. 
Acting on the stage is the translation of emotion into gesture 
or expression; and the translation is given in an accepted 
language. With this language Mr. Gilbert has a familiar 
acquaintance; and, indeed, these little drawings of his, fall as 
they are of a piquant humour, might be studied with advantage 
by amateur actors. Illustrations and ballads together, Mr. 
Gilbert’s collection of his fugitive efforts is a remarkably enter- 
taining one, clever, amusing, and without a trace of vulgarity. 
The “‘Bab’ Ballads” were certainly worthy of being 
reprinted, 








THE DOCTOR OF BEAUWEIR.* 


We éonfess at once we do not like this book of Mr. Gilbert's 
as muth as we did his last. In saying this we do not, how- 
ever, mean to imply that it is at all uninteresting. On the 
contrary, it is interesting in a very high degree; but it secms 
to be rather a study than a finished work. It is as though a 
master had in a freak taken bad ials in his hands to show 
how much he could make of th $s wonderful acquaint- 
ance with his craff%i Now, to a great extent, Mr. Gilbert is 
always independewt of his theme. The charm of his writing 
consists in his intense power of realizing—of creating characters 
by successive touches until you are conteft, so vital are 
they, to be pleased and concerned with almost anything or 
everything they say or do. A man possessing this faculty (or 
genius) need never fall back upon tragedies, upon trap-doors, 
or blue fire for material; but it is possible for him to become 
too courageous in this respect, and to endeavour to do so 
much without machinery that nothing is left for the reader 
to admire but the artist’s executive skill. ‘This we think is 
the fault which undérlies the conception of “The Doctor of 
Beauweir.” | | 

The novel is simply the record of the life of a country 
physician, of his struggles for practice in a small town, of the 
little jealousies and squabbles of the place, of the final settling 
down of the doctor to a calm evening of old age. The sharp 
distinct lines into which the narrative grows as ‘it proceeds, 
and the never failing deceptiveness of it, are as remarkable as 
in the other books of the same author, You take up the first 
chapter and wonder how it is possible for you to be interested in 
thé small and mean fortunes, without any promise of adventure, 
of the rural practitioner. Read the second, and you must read 
the third, and so on to the end of the two volames, with an 
accumulative anxiety to the finish. Yet when you look back 
over the ground you find it hard to account for the manner 
in which your sympathy has been attracted. Mr. Gilbert 
possesses (though in a different way) what Dr. Johnson 
attributed to Foote, “the faculty of escape”—a most valu- 
able one in authorship. This book seems as if it were 
literally taken from the private desk of the ‘* doctor of Beau- 
weir,” and published without any connection whatever with 
“Shirley Hali Asylum.” We regret, however, that Mr. Gilbert 


has been unequal to his design in one portion of the novel, where | 


there is a sortof “Rightful Heir” business of acommonplace kind. 
Yet even this is done with a dexterous coolness and effrontery, 
so to speak, so entirely different from the stock treatment of 
similar topics that we are almost reconciled to the incongruity. 
As usual Mr. Gilbert occasionally dwells on those odd psycho- 
logical phenomena which he has observed with such accuracy. 
Whenever he deals with them as impressions, recording them 
as facts, we can agree with his views; but his metaphysics do 
not appear to us to be so sound. We do not wish to startle 
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our readers from this agreeable work, however, by accusing Mr. 
Gilbert of metaphysics; they need not see the metaphysics if 
they do not choose, and they will see a great deal to enchain 
their sensibility—a bright perception of character, for instance ; 
a healthy freedom and purity of thought; and a calm Chris- 
tian-like philosophy which, if neither subtle nor deep, is calcu- 
lated the more on that account to attract the generality of 
English readers. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


Wirn the new year our list of magazines, already a pretty 
extensive one, is considerably increased. . There is more interest 
in looking at these fresh ventures now that it has been clearly 
shown that there is plenty of room for a thoroughly good and 
commendable periodical to make its way. When the Cornhill, 
Temple Bar, and other shilling monthlies made their first appear- 
ance, within a few months of each other, some years ago, people 
were disposed-to look upon the magazine-market as hopelessly 
glutted ; and yet, since then, it has been demonstrated that, 
multiply magazines as you will, a public is always to be found for 
& new magazine sufficiently well written to command attention. 
A good magazine makes its own audience. Of the various claimants 
which 1869 introduces to public notice, we give the first place to 

The Britannia, which is edited by Arthur a’ Beckett and illus- 
trated by Mr. Matthew Morgan. Unquestionably the most attractive 
feature of the magazine, at first sight, is Mr. Morgan’s landscapes ; 
his figure-subjects are not so good. There is a very charming lake- 
scene by moonlight, which, tinted in blue, is a picture in itself, 
reminding one of Birket Foster and Eily O'Connor's home and 
Wilson’s photographs, and all manner of pleasing scenes and 
memories. The accompanying verses are better in conception 
than in execution. The editor’s story, “ Fallen among Thieves,” 
is brightly and cleverly written; so is Mr. Burnand’s “Com- 
mentaries of Major Blake ;” “ An Audience Criticised,” by an 
Actor, is sensible and pertinent ; and the verses entitled “ In the 
Abyss, by A. S.,” we should at once attribute to Mr. Swinburne, if 
they did not seem to display too obviously that poet’s chief pecu- 
liarities, However, the poem is a very fine one, by whomsoever 
written ; and the Britannia, on the whole, starts so well that we 
shall look for further numbers with interest. 

The Anglo-Colonial is another new magazine, with the double 
object of rendering us at home familiar with colonial matters, and 
of keeping colonists aw cowrant of English politics, literature, art, 
and social movements, The magazine has a capital groove in which 
to work, amd as we consider its aim praiseworthy and capable of 
attainment, we forbear to criticise too closely this first number. 
First numbers are rarely good criteria ; and the first number of the 
Anglo-Colonial seems to have erred simply in trying to compress too 
maby subjects and excellences into a sing!e instalment. An article 
on “ Books of the Time,” for example, is not badly written (though 
the writer makes some absurd remarks about the “ pruriency” of 
Clarissa”), but how can a few books, taken at random and cur- 
sorily reviewed, be accepted as representatives of so wide a subject. 
The politics of the Anglo-Colonial are Conservative ; and Lopez is 
called “‘a monster fo whose tender mercies those of a tiger-cat are 
preferable.” 

It is difficult, as we have hinted, to make a first number good ; 
bat No. 1 of Under the Crown promises well, and contains very read- 
able matter, Among the contributors are Mr. F’. 'T. Palgrave, Mr. 
J. R. Planché, Mr. CO. H. Ross, Mr. W. R. Greg, and Consul 
Cameron. “ An Octogenarian” communicates a paper about Lord 
Byron, the general substance of which may be thus given :—The 
writer of it never knew, personally, any harm whatever of Byron. 
Lady Lyron was a woman of very dry, cold manners. Dr, Lush- 
ington is the only man living who can know anything about the 
real cause of the final rupture. Byron was always very kind to his 
dependents, and never forgot a service. He was very fond of ac- 
cusing bimself of naughty things. All this is not new, but the 
personal flavour of the article makes it very interesting. 

The Register and Magazine of Biography fulfills the promise of 
its prospectus in an unpretentious and workmanlike manner. The 
biographies of the present number— ially that of M. Berryer 
—are sober in tone, carefully compiled, and judiciously free from 
partisanship. aR 

Returning to the older magazines, we find that the Cornhill for 
January contains, amongst other contributions, a thoughtful and 
well-informed article on “ Comparative Mythology,” the tone of 
which is certainly a novelty in zine literature. Mythology is 
here called “a disease of language ;” and the various results of an- 
thropomorphic fancy are boldly hinted at, if not definitely stated. 
The article will bear careful reading. A paperon the Vehmgericht 
is full of promise, with but little performance ; the “true story ” it 
tells drops off at the very point where information would have 
been acceptable, “That Boy of Norcott’s” and “ Lettice Lisle” 
progress satisfactorily ; both being written with much point and 
suggestion 


in Zenple Bar “Sasan Fielding” worthily holds the place of 
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prisoners is very odd. “An Easy Railway Journey in Spain” is 


a bright and pleasant paper, familiarly written, and not wanting in 
graphic touches. Mrs. Forrester’s story of “‘ Etienne’s Vengeance” 
is a fine and vigorous narrative, which must carry the sympathies 
of all readers with it. The remaining articles are “ Strange Solar 
Discoveries”. and “ Love's Miseries,” which are supplemented by 
some tales and sketches, 

Fraser for January is a capital number, containing several 
articles of immediate interest and importance. Among these are 
a comprehensive and intelligent review of the Irish Church ques- 
tion as it now confronts the new Ministry, and an essay on “ Facts 
and Fictions about Katherine of Arragon.” The other contents of 
the number are sufficiently valuable and readable ; and perhaps 
we ought to mention specially a couple of translations from 
Euripides, which are very cleverly done. 

Tinsleys’ Magazine contains a remarkably fine poem entitled 
“Morning Land,” which has here and there an echo of the pas- 
sionate day-dreaming of Keats. Mr. W. 8S. Gilbert—whose 
familiarity with and power of representing theatrical gesture we 
speak of elsewhere—contributes a clever paper, illustrated by some 
equally clever drawings, on “‘ The British Playgoer and all that is 
expected of him.” There are also articles on “Pau and the 
Spanish Court,” “The Highlands of the Brazil,” “ Fancy Dresses,” 
&c., with the usual instalments of fiction. The number is an 
excellent and varied one. 

Macmillan wants variety ; but the individual articles in the 
resent number are well written, and treat of important subjects. 
he paper on the “ European Situation ” tells us nothing new, and, 

in a vague way, sums up for peace. “ Christingles.” is a pretty 
poem on a pretty German custom. The article on Browning’s new 
poem is a description, and nota criticism, Mr. Morley contributes 
a judicious and thoughtful review of Professor Yonge’s “ Life of 
Lord Liverpool.” With these brief notes we may say that those 
who study Macmillan are likely to improve their information and 
judgment, but they will not lighten the tedium of a wet day. 

St. Pauls is very solid. When you have made up your mind to 
read it, and when you fairly settle down to the task, you find the 
labour amply rewarded. St. Pauls is not a brilliant magazine, but 
it is a very good magazine. The article on “The Upshot of the 
Elections,” for example, in the present number, is as prudent and 
sensible as that on “Sir Robert Peel” is judicial, and that on 
“ Karthquakes ” is informing. “The Sacristan’s Household” deals 
with the same material which the author of “Nina Balatka” 
knows so well how to work ; but it seems to us to want the con- 
centration, purpose, and finish of that fine work of fiction. Never- 
theless, the sketches of German domestic life are clever and true, 
and only want a little humour to make them lively and interesting. 

Belgravia is an average good number. Mr. M‘Carthy’s story 
does not progress much in action ; but it does in his descriptions of 
the characters surrounding the hero. The lodging-house keeper's 
daughter is an excellent study—built up of such minute and cha- 
racteristic details as Balzac loves to gather together. “‘ The Lorelei” 
is a hideous burlesque—the picture, not the verses—of a scene 
which ought to be familiar to every one. Instead of the smooth, 
dark current of the Rhine sweeping round the Lorelei-berg, we 
have a waterfall, a pile of jumbled rocks, and an ill-dressed and 
ugly girl sitting uncomfortably on one of the peaks, playing a harp. 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald's ‘“‘Country-house Life” is clever. 

In the Contemporary Dr. Hannah returns to the endless subject 
of “The Relations of the Clergy and Science.” As far as his 
debate with Mr. Farrar is concerned, Dr. Hannah has the best of 
it—he is dialectically and rhetorically on the safe side. But then 
it must be remembered that he is on the safe side in another sense, 
which gives him a great advantage over Mr. Farrar. The article 
by Mr. George Lumley, on “La Lanterne,” will find amused 
readers. The Rev. Thomas Markby, in his paper on “Cholera,” 
takes what we believe is the true view of the proper treatment of 
the disease ; but he is unnecessarily surprised at some one’s con- 
tempt for the idea of a vis medicatrix nature. It is, of course, an 
idea which no positive scientific thinker admits atall. The Rev. 
G. G. Perry, on “ John Bale, Bishop of Ossory,” has disinterred 
for the general reader some very curious matter. 

London Society is not so good this month as usual, There is a 
new novel begun in the number, however, by Mr. Whyte-Melville, 
which will attract many readers. An article on co-operative stores 
opposes the movement generally ; but more especially as regards 
the west-end of London. The writer has heard “that the quality 
at the ‘Stores’ is inferior.” He has heard wrongly. The justifi- 
cation of co-operative stores is their success; when they begin to 
fail we shall begin to believe that they are not required. 

The Gentleman's Magazine has been considerably improved of 
late ; and is clearly aiming at a high standard of magazine litera- 
ture. The present number contains a varied and interesting list of 
contributions, appealing to very divers tastes. There is, for example, 
a clever and interesting paper on “ The Languages and Literature 
of the East,” by Mr. Charles Wells, which offers, in a brief 
compass, a good deal of information about a subject of which 
most people are profoundly ignorant ; while Oysters, the Smithfield 
Club Show, School Theatricals, Boat Racing, and various other 
matters come in for more or less vigorous treatment. Mr, Mark 
Lemon’s “ Alone” is not very remarkable, 

The Broadway bas a clever and rather truculent onslaught on 
Bad Preachers ; an article on Berryer; an apparently envious 
criticism of “ London Concerts,” and the singers at them ; a charming 
little poem by Mr, Sawyer; a weak paper on “ Our Small Sins, 
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pressions of America ;” and some graceful verses by Mr. 8. H, 
Bradbury. The fir:t illustration in the number is very good, 

The monthly part of Once a Week is a charming miscellany of 
interesting and graceful literature, which wears a certain aspect of 
refinement not common in magazine-writing, We are glad to 
observe, also, that ‘he editor is introducing occasional verse into 
his pages,—Mr, Du ilas’s critical taste being a guarantee that, in 
this department, »othing unworthy shall gain a place. In the 
present part there is a very pretty little poem called “‘ My Lovers 
Twain,” ending— : 

“ My lovers twain—my lovers twain, 
Yeo should haye let me be: 
I love the one with all my heart— 
- The other loveth me”; 
another, more elaborate and equally beautiful, called “ My Lady” ; 
and a farther instalment of the. clever and humorous “ Dialogues 
of the Dead.” Of many of the essays in Once a Week we cannot 
speak too highly ; there is generally to be found some purpose in 
them to distinguish them from mere discursive writing for the 
pleasure of writing. 

Good Words for the Young maintains the high promise of ex- 
cellence furnished by its first two numbers. The illustrations are, 
on the whole, good ; and the writing is almost uniformly excellent, 

We have also received—the Art Journal, which contains as its 
“selected pictures,” a very fine engraving of Mulready’s, “ Choosing 
the Wedding Gown,” J. Constable’s “ The Corn Field,” and a very 
beautiful engraving by R. A. Artlett, of “ Love—The Ruler,” from 
the bas-relief by Rietschel, in the possession of E. M. Ward, R.A. ; 
the Victoria Magazine, the West-end, Good Words, Theatrical and 
Musical Review, the Month, Golden Hours, Sunday Magazine, the 
Young Gentleman’s Magazine, the Leisure Hour, the Sunday at 
Home, Chambers’s Journal, the Life Boat, the Argosy, Kettledrum, 
Aunt Judy's Magazine, and the London, 








SHORT NOTICES. 


By the Rev. John Ker, Glasgow. 
Edmouston & Douglas.) 

We have here a volume of sermons by a Sootch divine, which, 
though highly orthodox, have little of the flerco and acrid character 
which sometimes distinguishes the theology of the North. The 
writings of Mr. Ker show a humane and lovable spirit, and his 
volume iz not deficient ia the signs of a thoughtful intellect. The 
arguments appeal both to the heart and the understanding, and, 
though they may not always be convincing, they are snch as to com- 
mand respectful consideration. 


Sermons. (Edinburgh : 





Whitaker's Almanack for 1869. (Whitaker.) 


The compiler of this really excellent vade-mecum has arranged 
his work with a view to ils usefulness as a home book of reference, 
and, from the extensive range of the subjects from which he has so 
liberally and judiciously selected, the object appears to be thoroughly 
accomplished. Besides the ordinary contents of a first-class calendar, 
excellent summaries of financial, commercial, scientific, and Parlia- 
mentary matters are given, as well as an array of interesting sta- 
tistics of the British dominions and the chief countries on the 
continent. 





LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WRHREK, 


Adcock’s Engineer’s Pocket Book, 1869. 12mo, 6, 

Arnold (Matthew), Essays on Criticism, New edit, Feap., 6s. 

Bentley Ballads (Fh), New edit, Foap., 6s, 

Bevan (Rev, W. L.), Student’s Manual of Modern Geography, Or. 8yo., 7s. 6d, 
Birley (W. H.), Parliamentary Elections Acta, 1868, 12mo., ba. 

Blackley (Rev. W. L.), Word Gossip ; Essays on Words, Foap., be. 
Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Medicine, Vol, LVIII, Feap’, 6s, 

Burke (Sir B.), Viciesitudes of Families, New edit, 2 vole, Or, 8vo,, 21s, 
Chambere’s Journal. Vol, for 1868. Royal 8vo., 9s. 

Childhood's Joy. By Aunt Clara, Feap., 2s. 6d, 

Dumas (A.), Count of Monte Christo, New edit, Feap., 36. 

Ericksen (J. B.), Science and Art of Surgery. New edit, 2 vols, Svo,, £1, 11s, 6d, 
Florence. F op 6s, 6d. ; ; 

Greg (W. R.), Trath cereus Edification, Feap., 1s, 

Humphreys (dt, N.), Masterpieces of Early Printers and Engravers, Part II, 


In Purple and Gold, By C. B. Or, 8v0., 48. 64, 
Longfel'ow H, W.), Post cal Works, New odit. eet, 5s, 
Lowndes’ Bibtiographer’s Manual, Edited by H. @, Bohn, New Library odit. 


6 vols. Svo., £3. 3a. 
Martineau (Harriet), Biographical Sketches. Cr, 8vo,, 8s, 6d, 
or Tonder “(ihe), Edited by P, H. "Brotte, C, Cassal, and T, 
Karther. Cr, 8vo., 


Modern French 
Ss. 6d. 
Mountain, Loch, and Gieo: Illustrating ‘ Our Life in the Highlands,” Preface 
by N. Macleod. Folio, £6, 6s, 
New Yonr Annuel (The), 1569. 8vo,, 6d. 
Noel (Hon, R.), Beatrice, and other Pooms, Feap., 6s, 
Oliver and Boyd’s Pocket Aimanack, 1868. 12mo. ba. 
Pack (A) of Scribble, By Members of the Lune of Court, 8vo., 1s, 
Treatise on Iufluitesimal Calculus, Vol. ILL, Sad edit,. 8vo,, 1s, 


Pridenux (i F.), The Sine Days’ Queen ; s Poe, Foap., 61 
re, fF, @. | 4 
Railway Library. Fielding (H.), eee — Foap,, 28. 
Reed wher . . 6. . 
{ ) Tales of a Grondfather, New edit, Purt II, Bv0,, Od, 
0 (The). New edit, Cr, 8vo., Ga, 
Smart (H.), Breezie Langton, 9 vols, Cr, 8¥0., £1. Ne, 6a, 
Sto ) of Alec Drummond, of the 17th Lancers, By F, Martin, 3 vols, 
v. 8yvo., £1. Lis. 6d, ’ 
Stricklend (Agnes), Lives of the Tudor Princesses, Or, 8vo,, 12s. 64. 


Sunday Stories for the Christian Year.—Trinity, l0mo., 3s, 
Thackeray (W, M.), The Story Of His Life, By 'T, Taylor, Popular edition, 
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by a woman ; a continuation of the Rev. Newman Hall’s “Im- 
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Feap., 1s. 
Vaughan (Rev, C. J.), Foes of Our Faith: Sermons. Foap., 94, 6d, 
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MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN.—At 7, THE 

bOARDING SCHOOL. After which the grand Chrisimas Pantomime, 
entitled ROBINSON CRUSOE; or, Friday aud the Fairies. The box-office is 
cpen from 10 to 5. 


T HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE.—At 7, MY WIFE'S 
OUT. Ata quarter to 8, the grand Coristmas Pantomime, entitled PUSS 
IN BOOTS. Characters in the opening by the principal members of the com,any. 
Double troupe of pantomimists, and various novelties. 








HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.—A HERO OF 
ROMANOE: Messrs. Buckstone, Sothern, Compton, Chippendale, Xc. ; 
Mesdames Ada Cavendish, Chippecdale, Burke, Fitzwilliam, &c. Concluding with 
THE FRIGHTFUL HAIR; Messrs. Compton, Kendal, Weathersby, Buckstone, 
jun., &c.; Mesdames Wright, Burke, Gwynn, &c. Commence at 7. 


f be ROYAL, ADELPHI.—At 7, DID YOU EVER 

SEND YOUR WIFE TO CAMBERWELL? Mr. G, Belmore and Mrs, L. 
Murray. At es quarter to 8, MONTE CHRIsTO: Mr. Fechter, Mr. Bevjamin 
Webster, Mr. G. Be)more, Mr. Arthur Stirling, Mr. R. Phillips, Mr. Stuart, Mr. 
Ashley, Mr. C. H. Stephenson, Mr. C.J. Smith, Mr. W. H. Eburne, Mr. Kk. Romer; 
Mrs. Alfred Mellon, Miss Carlotia Leclercq, and Mrs. Leigh Murray. 


RINCESS’S THEATRE.—At 7, THE SECRET. After 
which, AFTER DARK, aTale of London Life: Mr. Vining, Mr. Walter 
Lacy, Mr. Dominick Murray; Messrs. C. Harcourt, J. G. Shore, Edmonds, Hol- 
ston; Miss Emma Barnet and Miss Rose Leclercq. Concluding with MASTER 
JONES'S BIRTHDAY. 


YCEUM THEATRE.—At 7, THE FOUR MOWBRAYS: 
Master Percy Roselle, At a quarter to 8, E. T. Smith’s Pantomime, entitled 
HARLEQUIN HUMPTY DUMPTY; or, The Old Woman from Babyland: 
Messrs, Kuwella, Terry, Beckenham, Ac,; Mesdumes Goodal, Minnie Sydney, and 
Caroline Parkes, 


HEATRE ROYAL, OLYMPIC.—At 7, SLASHER AND 
CRASHER: Messrs, G. Vincent, J. G. Taylor, and E, Atkins; Miss Schavey 
and Mrs. Caulfield. After which, at 7.45, THK YELLOW PASSL&ORT: Messrs, 
Neville, H. Neville, J. G. Taylor, E. Atkins, G. Vincent, H. Cooper, H, Vaughan, 
aod H, Wigan; Miss Furtado, Miss Schavey, und Mrs. Caulfield, 
OYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE—At 7, THE SECRET 
PANEL. At half-past 7, GLITTER: Messrs. Jordan, Coghlan, Gaston 
Murray, Klockton, Williams; Misses Lucy Ruehtor, Simpson, and Mrs, Poynter. 
At 9, THE SLEEPING BEAUTY IN THLE WOOD; Malle, de la Ferté, Florence 
Eveieigh, Hill, &c. 


LOBE THEATRE, STRAND.—At 7, GOOD FOR 

NOTHING, At « quarter to 8, H. J. Byrou’s original comedy, in five 

acts, CYRIL’S SUCCESS: Messrs. EK. Marstall, Wainer, Verson, David Fisher, 

Newbound, Andrews, Tindale, Hurlstone, and J. Clarke; Mesdames C, Thorne, 
Henrade, Brennan, Bebrend, Hughes, and Stephens. 


OYAL STRAND THEATRE —At 7, A WIDOW 

HUNT: Messrs, Clarke, Belford, Joyce: Mesdames Bu(ton and Maitland. 

THK FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD: Messro. Thorne, James, Kobson; 

Mesdames Lovgmore, Hughes, Goodall, And A COMICAL COUNTESS: Miss 
Amy Sheridan, 


RKINCE OF WALES'S ROYAL THEATRE.—SOCIETY : 
Messrs. Hare, H. J. Montague, Blakeley, Montgomery, Sydney, Terria, 
Collette, and Bancroft; Mrs. Buckingbum White and Miss Carlo ta Adddison, 
Zueomse by WHO SPEAKS FIRS? Messrs, Montague, Blakeley, and Miss 
ison, 






































AIETY THEATRE, Strand.—At 7, THE TWO HARLE- 

QULNS: Miss Constance Loseby and ©, Lyall, At 7.45,ON THE CARDS: 

Mr, Alfred Wigan, Miss Madge Robertson, and M. Stuart. ROBERT LE DIABLE: 

Miss E. Farren, Miss Loseby, Miss Hastings, Miss Fowler; Mr. Barker, Mr, J. 
Eldred, Mr. J. Robins, Two Ballets, Principal dancer, Mdlle, Bossi. 


UEEN’S THEATRE ROYAL, Long Acre.—At 7, 

THE LANCASHIRE LASS: Messrs. 8S, Kmery, H. Irving, Stephens, 

a ae Wyndham ; Misses H. Hodson and Montague. After which, THK 

GNOME KING essrs. J. L. Toole, Brough, Stephens ; Misses H. Hodson, 

. ae Riguold, Adams, Everard. With A RACK FUR A DINNER: Mr, 
Slayton, 








HEATRE ROYAL, HOLBORN.— ST. MARY’S EVE: 

Messrs. BE. Price, Parselle, Haynes, Drew, Howard, Westland, and Brunton ; 
Mesdames Foote, Lovell, and Tarner, TUKKO THE TERRIBLE; or, The Fairy 
Roses; Messss, F. Hughe 8s, W. Arthur, Bruuton, and George Honey ; Meadawes 
Larkin, Weathersby, Turner, Lovell, Ashton, Mirs Fanny Josepbs, &c, Conclade 
with AUNT CHARLOTTE’S MAID. 


OYALTY THEATRE.— At 7.30, A LOVING CUP: 
Messrs, Dewar, Day, Danvers; Mrs. Kouse, C. Thompson, and Miss M. 
Oliver, At9.15, THE RISE AND FALL OF RICHARD IIL; or, An Old Front 
to A New Dicky; Dewar, Danvers, Day; Mesdames Saunders, Collinson, Thompson 
gee a Oliver. To gonclude with THE CLOCKMAKER’S HAT: Charlotte 
aunders. 


URREY THEATRE.—At 7, TIME TRIES ALL: Messrs. 

Crosbie, Vix Vollaire, Robson ; Miss Pauncef rt, Miss Lenard, After 
which, JACK AN JILL AND THE SLEEPING BEAUTY; or, Harlequin 
Hompty Dumpty: Messrs. Walter Searle, Mat. Robson, Clingan Jones, Harry 
Croueste, Gellini; Miss Alice Dodd, Miss Elizabeth Webster, Miss BE. Lenard, and 
the Sisters Davalli 


OYAL AMPHITHEATRE and CIRCUS, HOLBORN.— 

At half-past 7, Herr Oscar Carré’s PERFORMING HORSES; Herr A, 

Carré, Herr Salamonska, Loyal; M. Burgess, Les Fréres Girarde; Mdme. 

Krembser, Mdlle, Amelia, Mdlle. Schwartz, Madame Salamonska, A. Bradbury, 
M. Clifton, &c. And THE MARVELS OF ELECTRICITY. 


OYAL ALFRED THEATRE.—At 7, WHITTINGTON and 
HIS CAT, To conclude with the farce of THE SECRET. 


T. GEORGE’S THEATRE.—SAVED: Messrs. Granville, 
Liston, Lawless, Rivers; Mesdames Dora Herman, Tellett, and Sophy 
Chaplin. After which, SARDANAPALUS (burleaque) Mr. Granville; Mes- 
dames Shelley, Tellett, Morton, Lyndhurst, &v. To conclude with FAMILY 
JARS: Mr. T. B. Shenton. 


RECIAN THEATRE. —THE FLYING DUTCHMAN ; 

or, Harlequin the Riddle of the Sphinx. Flying Dutchman, Mr. George 

Conquest ; and supported by Misses M.A. Victor, Denvil, Armstrong, Seaford ; 

Messrs. D. Rowella, W. Ormond, H. Power; Misses Dorling, Gerish, Howes, To 
conclude with BELGRAVIA AND BERMONDSEY. 


ADLER'S WELLS THEATRE—At 7, THE SPECTRE 
BRIDEGROOM, After which, QUEEN LUCIDORA, the Fair One with 
Nera Locks, Harlequin Prince Graceful ; or, lhe Carp, the Crow, and the 


EW NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE—At 7, TELL 
TALE TIIT; or, Harlequin Dickory Dock, 
































INSURANCE COMPANIES, &. 
UROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 
For Life Assurance, Annuities, and Guarantee of Fidelity in Situations of Trust, 
CuaignmMan—General Sir Frxpexic Suiru, K.H., F.R.S. 








Policies Payable During Life—Indisputable—Not Liable to Forfeiture. 





The Royal Naval, Military, and East India Life Department, affording peculiar 
advantages to Officers and others in the Navy and Army, and is under 
the especial Patronsge of 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 





The Evrorzan Society is specially authorized by the Imperial Parliament to 
Guarantee the Fidelity of Government Officials. 





New Premium Income in 1859, 1860, 1861 .........+++ £101,000 
” 9 1862, 1863, 1864 ......+..... £123,000 
” 29 1865, 1866, 1867 ........+04 £180,745 





Annual Income exceeds Three Hundred and Forty Thousand Pounds. 





THE RETURN OF EACH WEEK’S NEW BUSINESS may be obtained 

at the Orricxs, or of any of the AGgENTs, 

The Annuity Tables offering epecial advantages to Annuitants, and full par- 
ticulars of the popular Principles of this Society, will be found in the New Pros- 
pectus, wh‘ch will be forwarded to applicants Post Free. 

HENRY LAKE, General Manager. 





17, WarERLoo Pracr, Patt Marz, Lonpon. 


fPHE GUARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Established 1821. No, 11, Lombard-street, London, E.C. 
Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 


NorTIc# Is HEREBY GIVEN that FIRE POLICIES which expire at CHRISTMAS 
must be renewed within Fifteen Days at this Office, or with the Company’s Agents 
throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they become void. 

All Insurances now have the benefit of the REDUCED DUTY of 1s. 6d, per 
cent, 


For Prospectus end other information apply to the Company’s Agents, or to 
T. TALLEMACH, Secretary. 


VV THITTINGTON LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


CHIEF OFFICE: 87, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 
Beancn Orricse: 59, Piccapitiy, MANCHESTER, 














Mopzgrats Rarszs of Premiums—especially for young lives, 
Bonvszss have been declared in 1860, 1863, and 1866, 

Poticizs made payable during lifetime. a 
INVALID anD SEconpD-cxLass Livxs insured on a new principle, 


‘ ALFRED T. BOWSER, Manager. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, Oty Broap Sreezt, and 16 and 17, Part Mair, Lonpon, 
EsTaBLisHED 1803, 
Subscribed and Invested Capital £1,600,000, 
Insurances due at CurtsTms should be renewed within 15 days therefrom (last 
day, 9th January), or the same will become void, 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent, 


COMPENSATION 


IN CASE OF INJURY,. AND 
A FIXED SUM IN CASE OF DEATH 


CAUSED BY 


ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 


MAY BE SECURED BY A POLICY OF THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


An annual payment of £3 to £6. 5s. insures £1,000 at death, 
and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week for injury. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
MAY BE PROVIDED AGAINST BY 


INSURANCE TICKETS FOR SINGLE OR DOUBLE JOURNEYS. 


For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the Local Agents, 
or at the Offices, 


64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


1 EOLOGY.— KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON.— Professor 
TENNANT, F.G.8., will commence a COURSE OF LECTUREs ON 
GEOLOGY, on Friday, January 22, at 9 a.m, They will be continued on eacn 
succeedi: g Wednesday and Friday at the same hour. A shorter coarse will be 
given on THURSDAY EVENINGS from 8 to 9, First Lecture, January 21. 
‘ext-book—Lyell’s Elements of Geology. Professor Tennant accompanies his 
ttudents to the public Museums, and to places of ——— interest in the country, 
He gives Private Instruction in MINERALOGY and GEOLOGY at his residence, 
149, Strand, W.C. 


IFEBOAT SERVICES.— During the storms of the year 

1868 the NATIONAL LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION contributed to the 

saving of 851 lives from various shipwrecks and 25 vessels from destruction. The 

Committee earnestly APPEAL for assistance to meet the continued heavy demands 

on their 194 lifeboat establishments. Contributions will be thankfully received by 

Messrs. Willis & Co, ; Coutts & Co.; Herries & Co.; by all the other London and 

country benkers; and by the Secretary, Kichard Lewis, K:q., at the Instiiution, 
14, John-street, Adelphi, London. 


OME for LITTLE BOYS.—193 Little Boys once homeless 


and destitute, or in denger of falling into crime, are now being fed, 
clothed, lodged, educated, and tavght to earn their own living in the sev n family 
Homes, EUNDS are urgently needed to support them, Contributions ‘will be 
thankfully received bythe Bankers, Meesrs, Smith, Payne, & Smiths, 1, Lombard. 
street; by the Treasurer, W. H. Willane, Esq., 86, Coleman-street; and at the 


flice, 11, Buckingham street, Strand, 
en aeeregeer A. O, CHARLES, Hon. Seo, 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, SCHOOL. 


Head Master.—Tuomas Hewitt Key, M.A., F.R.S. 

Vice Master.—¥. A. Horton, M.A., Fellow of St. Peters’ College, Cambridge. 

The LENT TERM wiil begin for New Pupilson TUE~DAY, JANUARY 12, at 
9.30a.m. The hours of Attendance are from 9.30 to 3.45, the hour from 1230 to 
1,30 being sllowed for Recreation and Dinner. The Playground is spacious, and 
contains a Gymnasium and Fives Courts. The echool session is divided into three 
equal terms. Fee, £7 per term, to be Paid in Advance; Gymnastics and Fencing 
extra. 

JUNIOR DEPARTMENT.—For Pupils between the ages of seven and nine, 
whose periods of work and of recreation in the playground are so arranged as to 
differ from those of the older boys, The hours of attendance are from 9.35 to 3.40, 
of which time two hours altogether are allowed for Recreation and Dinner, 

Fee for each term £6 2s. 6d., to be Paid in Advance. 

Discipline is maintained without corporal punishment. A Monthly Report of 
the Progress and Conduct of each Pupil is sent to his Parent or Guardian, 

The School is very rear the Gower-street Station of the Metropolitan Railway, 
and within a few minutes’ walk of the Termini of several other Railway) s. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Olffice of the College. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A,, 


Secretary to the Council. 





January, 1869. 


The Cellar of choice Wines at Donnington-park, late the property of the Marquis 
of Hastings. 


R. PHILLIPS respectfully announces that he is instructed 

to SELL by AUCTION, at Messrs. Pott & Neaie’s rooms, Nottingham, 

this day, at 1 o’clock, the CRLLAR of fine French and foreign Wines; including 

several bins of the famed Chateau Latitte snd Latour Clarets of the vintsges of 

1863-4, about 30 dozen of extraordinary fine old East India Madeira, and batches 

of dry old Sherries, Port Wine, dry and sparkling Champsgnes, and smaller 

quantities of other wines, brandy, liqueurs, &c. The wines will ba submitted to 

tasting by samples at the time of the sale. Catalogues to be obtaine i at Mersrs, 

Pott & Neale’s Auction Room, Nottingham ; the Moira Arms, Castle Donnington ; 
and at Mr. Philiips’s, 73, New Bond-street. 








The elegant Furniture and Effects, late the property of the Marquis of Hastings, 
removed from Donnington-park ; inclading costly suites of silk and s tin curtains, 
the sofas and chairs, covered en su'te, a superb buhl library table, capital billiard 
table by Burrovughes & Watts, and the arpointmen's of the room, in walnut, 
covered with morocco, a grand orchestrion organ with dou le barre’s, by Imhof 
& Muckle, china, bronzes, wardrobe of table and chamber licen, 509 volumes of 
books, including the ‘‘ Racing Calendar,’ valuable Persian silk embroidered 
costumes, and other valuable property. 


Me: PHILLIPS respectfully announces that he will SELL by 
AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, New Bond-street, on Monday, January 11, 
and subsequent days, the valuable and elegant FURNITURE and EFFECTS from 
Donnington-park, late the property of the Right Hon. the Marquis of Hastings. It 
includes the appointments of reception rooms, consisting of very rich crimson 
satin and blue silk curtains, the sofas, settees, indulging and other chairs, covered 
en suite, and double sets of covers, gilt pier tables and cabinets with glasses over, 
a superb black buh! centre table, and others in white and gold, with Florentine 
slabs, decorative Sévres, Oriental, and Worcester china, bronze and ormolu clocks, 
and a pair of noble Sévres and ormolu candelabra, 5 feet bigh, a fine Rossi antico 
vase on a corresponding pedestal, modern pictures of racehorses, engravings, 500 
volumes of modern books, linen, and other valuable effects, together with the 
superior furniture of several principal and secondary chambers. May be viewed 
at Mr, Phillips’s rooms as above, on Friday, 8th, and Saturday, 9th January, and 
catalogues then had at 1s. each. 


{ ONDON ORPHAN ASYLUM, Clapton. Instituted 1813, 
for the Maintenance, Clothing, and Education of Fatherless Children of 

either sex, and wherever resident. 

Orphans are eligible between the ages of 7 and 11, being retained until 15, 

The next Election occurs on the 25th January, 1°69. 

12 girls and 23 boys are to be elected. The voting papers will be issued on or 
about the 4th proximo. 

Forms of application may be had at the office, 

77 Orphans have been admitted this year, 

411 Orphans are now in the Asylum, 

3,256 Orphans have been already assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS in aid of the current expenditure will be gratefully received, 
as the Charity depends mainly on voluntary aid. 

Annual subscription for one vote, 10s. 6d.; for two votes, £1. 1s, 

Life ditto for one vote, £5. 58.; for two votes, £10, 10s. 

OHN GODDING, M.A., Hon. Sec. 
JAMES ROGERS, Secretary. 
No, 1, St, Helen’s-place, Bishopsgate-street, E.C. 


HE HONORARY SECRETARIES of the CHURCH 
PENITENTIARY ASSOCIATION earnestly PLEAD fora PORTION 
of the ALMS given away at this season. 28 penitentiarics and houses of refuge, 
with room for more than 650 penitents, are now in union, and greatly need such 
annual support as the funds of the Association allow it to supply. 
G. C. CAMPBELL, 
E. L. BIRKETT, M.D., 
THOMAS WODEHOUSE, 








} Hon, Secs, 
Office, 32, Sackville.street, W. 


PECIAL APPEAL.— FIELD-LANE REFUGES for the 
HOMELESS POOR, &e. 

President—The Right Hon. the Karl of SHAFTESBURY, K.G, 
Vice-President—His Grace the Duke of ARGYLL. 
Treasurer—Georye Moore, Esq. 

Since the passing of the Casual Ward Acts the Committee of the above institu. 
tion has directed its efforts to relieve and reinstate in the former positions the 
homeless poor of London, and to give industrial and religious training’ to the 
children of its miserable neighbourhood, 

This effort, continued during a year of great distress, through wavt of employ- 
ment, has exhausted its resources, and compelled the Committee to borrow money 
to ey the October current expenses, 

ore than 60,000 persons have benefited by its efforts during the year, and 
1,600 children been taught promeeeney in its day, evening, and industrial schools, 
e— are now urgeatly NEEDED, and earnestly appealed for to carry on 

e work, 

Contributions will be thankfully reecived by the bankers, Messrs. Ransom & Co, 
Pall-mall East; Barclay, Bevan, & Co., Lombard-st.eet; or by the Hon, Sec., 
Mr. Samuel Taweil, 31, St, Paul’s-churchyard, 


ROVIDENCE (ROW) NIGHT REFUGE for Homeless 


Men, Women, and Children, Crispin-street and Raven-row, Bishopsgate 
Without, E.C.—The new and commodious Refuge has been opened, and is crowded 
every night. Nearly 1,600 nights’ lodgings, with suppers and breakfasts, are 
given weekly to the poor from all parts, without any distinction of religion what- 
ever. SUBSCRIPTIONS are arnestly gow and will be gra‘efully received 
by the Very Rev. Daniel Gilbert, D.D., 22, Finsbury-circus, F.C, ; C.J, Fox, Eaq., 

-D., 27, Finsbury-circus ; and W. F. Jones, Esq., 21, City-road, 


TI\HE BOYS’ REFUGE, Commercial-street, Whitechapel. — 


For the ast 15 years this Institution has been engaged in the East-end of 
London in ape for some of the homeless boys who abound in the streets, and 
for those who were on the verge of crime, 1,020 have been thus rescued, and after 
receiving a sound Christian education, combined with industrial training, nearly 
900 have been passed out into the world to earn an honest l.velihood. 

127 Boys are now in the Refuge, and for these the Committee APPEAL for 
HELP, and trust that they may receive such encoursgement as will enable them 
to continue their Christian effort. 

Contributions will be thankfully received by ©. A. Hanbury, Esq., Treasurer, 
oa A ~ ee N.E,: and by the Hon, Secretary, N. J, Powell, Esq., 101, 

chapel. 
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HARING-CROSS HOSPITAL, West Strand.—The 
Gover:ors earnestly solicit ASSISTANCE for this Hospital, which is in 
great need of funds, HENRY WOOLCOTT, Secretary. 


OYAL HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the CHEST, 
City-road.— ASSISTANCE is greatly NEEDED, to meet the heavy current 
expenses of the Hospital, Bankers—Glyn, Mills, and Co. 
CHAKLES L. KEMP, Secretary. 





ING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s- 
inn.—The Committee earnestly APPEAL for FUNDS to defray the 


heavy current expenses. Assistance is urgently needed. 
F. ALFRED BEDWELL, Vice-Chairman, 


JAMES 8. BLYTH, Secretary. 
YENTRAL LONDON OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 


Gray’s-inn-road, W.C. (relieving 6,000 fresh cases annually), greatly reeds 
assistance. CONTRIBUTIONS are earnestly solicited, and may be paid to 


William Banbury, Esq., Treasurer, 77, Lombard-street, or to 
DAVID EVANS, Secretary. 


REAT NORTHERN HOSPITAL, Caledonian-road, N.— 
Several beds in the New Hospital Buildings cannot be occupied for WANT 


of FUNDS: 590,093 patients have been relieved. 
F, SMITH, Eeq., Hon. Secretary. 


GEORGE REID, Secretary. 


HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL, Berners-street, W.—The 
Weekly Board earnestly solicit increased SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONA- 
TIONS to meet heavy current expenses. Funds are much wanted. 
HENRY N. CUSTANCER, Secretary and Superintendent, 


HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL (CANCER WARDS), 
Berners-street, W.—The Weekly Board APPEAL for AID, and iccreased 


subscriptions. 
Bankers—Mesers, Coutts, Messrs. Hoare, Messrs. Drummond, and Mesars, Scott. 


EN THOUSAND SICK POOR are annually relieved at the 
WESTMINSTER GENERAL DISPENSARY, FUNDS are greatly 
needed, and will be thankfully received at the Dispensary, Gerrard-street, Soho; 
by Messrs. Ransom & Co., Pull-mall East ; or the Treasurer, T, F. Blackwell, Esq., 
21, Soho-square. 
Thavkfully received :—W. H. Smith, Esq., £10. 10s,; Messrs, Combe & Co,, 
£10. 103.; Two Ladies, £2.; G. R., £5. 


OSPITAL for CONSUMPTION and DISEASES of the 
CHEST, Brompton. Founded 1841, Number of persons treated during 
last year: In-patients, 1,245; Out-patients, new cases, 8,802; Attendances, 54,510. 
The ordinary yearly expenses largely exceed the income derivable from all reliable 
sources, and in order to meet the deficiency and maintain the hospital] in its effi- 
ciency the Committee require and confidently APPEAL to the public for the 
requisite additional aid, PHILIP ROSE, Hon. See. 
Dee.. 1868. HENRY DOBBIN, Sec. 





























EST LONDON HOSPITAL, Hammersmith, W. 

Presidents; His Grace the Archbishop of CANTEKBURY; His Grace 
the Duke of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 

The heary demands made upon the resources of this Hospital bY the greatly 
increased number of in and out patients oblige the Committee to APPEAL to the 
benevolent for ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS, which will 
be thankfully received by the foiluwing bankers, viz. :— Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, 
& Co., 16, St. James’s-street, 8.W.; the Metropolitan Bank, Hammersmith branch ; 
and by the Secretery at the Hospital. 


H074t FREE HOSPITAL, Gray’s-inn-road.—The attention 

of the benevolent public is respectfully drawn to this Institution. 
Poseessing no funded property, its existence and extent of usefulness depend upon 
voluntary contributions, Should these fail, there remains no alternative but to 
contract its operations or close the Charity. Situate in a dense population of the 
very poor, its means of relief are constantly applied to, and at this season of the 
year the requirements of the Hospital are most pressing. Its expenses are 
necessarily great, seeing that nearly 70 beds are in constant use, and upwards of 
3,000 out-patients treated weekly. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS aro kindly received by the bankers, 
Meeers, Brown, Janson, & Co.; also by Messrs. Barclay & Co.; Coutts & Co. ; 
Drummond & Co.; Glyn & Co.; Herries & Co.; Prescott, Grote, & Co,; Ransom 
& Co.; Smith, Payne, & Co.; Williams, Deacon, & Co.; Nisbet & Co,, Berners- 
street; and at the Hospital, from 10 till 5. 

JAMES HOPGOOD, Chairman of the General Committee. 
J. B. OWEN, M.A., Chairman of the Weekly Board, 

















OYAL HOSPITAL for INCURABLES, West-hill, Putney- 
heath.—Christwas, 1868,—The Board of Management respectfully proter 
the claims of this Charity to a share in the beneficence of the season, 

Its object is the relief of persons to whom not only the opportunity, but even 
the power, of self-help is denied, 

120 incurable sufferers are inmates for life of the Hospital, 

255 of the same unfortunate clase are pensioners, 

Nearly 300 applicants are seeking election. 

The Institution is greatly in need of funds for— 

lst. The maintenance and extension of its work, 

2nd. The reduction of the debt upon the building, 

The Board earnestly APPEAL for HELP. It is sufficient that they plead for 
the incurable—the word has a world of peotanhey meaning. 

They plead that the incurable may be remembered in the home of health and 
The alms will be most thankfully welcomed on behalf of those who are 
strangers to both health and plenty. To mend their case by ever so little will be 
an act of the greatest mercy, and will fitly honour this season of goodwill, 

An annual subscriber has one vote for half a guinea, and an additional vote for 
every additional half-guinea, 

A life subscriber has one vote for life for five guineas, avd an additional vote for 
life for every additional five guineas. 

A donation entitles to votes at the next ensuing election, according to the 
amount, 

Bankers— Messrs. ye Mills, & Co., Lombard street, Post-office orders pay- 
able at the Poultry, B.C. FREDERIO ANDREW, Secretary. 

Office, 19, Poultry, E.C. 24th December, 1868, 





plenty. 





RITISH HOME for INCURABLES, Clapham Rise. 
Patroness—H.R.H, the Princess of WALES. 
President—The Viscount HOLMESDALH, M,P, 


APPEAL. 


This Institution was established to make provision for persons afflicted with in- 
curable disease, either by pres: them with a home for life, with good nursing 
and skilled medical atten ance, or by the grant of pensions of £20 per annum to 
such as, with some help from relatives or friends, may be able to remain in their 
own che: ished homes, 

The Home was opened in the aulumn of 1863; and 77 patients bave already been 
admitted, and 118 anouitants have been elected, 

The Board of Management earnestly appeal on behalf of this Institution for a 
share of the Christmas bounty of a benevolent public, 

; Lo Institution is opened every day for inspection, and a visit to it is respectfully 
nvited, 

All information given, and forms of application iseued, pA Secretary. 

Offices: 73, Cheapside, E.C. EDW D. WEAVER, Beoretary. 

Bankers— Messrs Barclay, Bevan, & Co., 64, Lombard-street, B.C. ; and Messrs, 
Drummond, Charing-cross, 8.W. 
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LADIES’ fashionable TARTAN DRESSES and SHAWLS, Scotch Tweeds, and Linsey 
Woolseys of SCOTT ADIE’S Original Handloom Weaving, 


Are now on view, in the largest choice for the present season, aud are well adapted for Spring Wear, Sea Voyages, and Continental Travelling ; 


Also SCOTT ADIE’S FAMOUS WATERPROOF INVERNESS CLOAKS FOR GENTLEMEN, 


Maenufactered of Pure High:and Wools; 
Shooting and Fishing Tweeds in the Heather, Granite, Moss, Stone, and n2tural colours of the Wool, in textures suited for all seasons and climates. 


Patterns forwarded to the Country free. 


SCOTT ADI, 115, REGENT STRAT. 


Entrance at the CORNER OF VIGO STREET ONLY, 





WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


GENERAL FURNISHING 


IRONMONGER 


(By APpPoiINTMENT) TO 


HiR.H. THE’ PRINCE OF WALES, 
Sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 


STERLING SILVER and ELECTRO PLATE, | STOVES AND FENDERS, 
NICKEL SILVER and 
BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 


KITCHEN RANGES, 
DISH-COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 


LAMPS, GASELIERS, 


MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, | TABLE CUTLERY, 


TEA TRAYS, URNS and KETTLES, | IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING and BED-HANGINGS 

BEDROOM CABINE? EURNITURE, 
Rs ‘ 


CLOCKS aud CANDELABRA, 
TURNERY GOODS. : 


BATHS and TOILET WARE, 


With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the TWENTY LARGE SHOW ROOMS, at 


39, Oxford Street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3, & 4, Newman Street; 


4, 5, & 6, Perry’s Place; and 1, Newman Yard, LONDON. 





HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL HOME for NURSING, 


adjoining the Hospital, is now in process of construction, 


Dona‘ions already subscribed amount to about ...,............ £3,300 
Balance required to make up £6,660, at which price the 
building is contracted for .....c..csssceesecceescceececeeerceeees £3,360 


DONATIONS wil be thankfully received by the Secretary, at the Hospital; or 
by Messrs, Coutts and Co., 59, Strand, 


OYAL NATIONAL HOSPITAL, at Margate, solely for 
relief and cure of scrofulous diserse, established in 1796. 250 bed:, about 
to be increased to 300. About 1,000 patients are annually under treatment for 
scrofulous disesse, Open sea-bathing, hot and cold baths, nourishing food, and 
medical advice sre provided by this long-established Charity, which is dependent 
for its supp rt upon DONATIONS, Annual Subscriptions, and Legacies, receivable 
by Mr, Thompson, Secretary, at the office, No. 1, Queen-street, Cheapside; the 
ev. John Hodgeon, M.A., 3, Broad Sanctuary, Westminster; Messrs. Willis & 
pe 76, Lombard-street; and Messrs, Coutts & Co.; and at the Horpital, 
argate. 











HRISTMAS APPEAL—METROPOLITAN FREE 
HOSPITAL, Devonshire-equare, Bishopsgate-street, City, N.E. (instituted 


1836), for the immediate gratuicous relief of the sick poor of every nation and 
creed, without the delay of a letter of recommendation. 


Patrona—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, K.G., &c. 
FUNDS are urgently required to provide for the necessities of the season, 
Treasurer—Joun Guenzy Hoars, Esq., 62, Lombar¢- treet, F.C, 
GEO, CROXTON, Secretary. 





HRISTMAS PRESENTS and NEW YEAR’S GIFTS for 

all who court the Gay and Festive Scenea.—ROWLAND’S MACASSAR 

OIL creates and sus'ains a luxuriant bead of hair, ROWLAND’S KALYDOR 

renders the ekin soft, tair, anu blooming, and eradicates all defects, ROWLAND’S 

ODONTO, or Pearl Dent frice, imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, aud a 
pleasing fragrance to the breath. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, 


*," Ask for ‘* ROWLAND’S”’ Articles, 


N°THING IMPOSSIBL E! 
AGUA AMARELLA 


Restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter et what age. 


MUSSRS. JOHN GOSNELL & CO. 








have at length, with the aid of one of the most eminent Chemists, succeeded in | 


perfecting this wonderful liquid, It is now offered to the Public in a more con- 
yratrated’ form, and at a lower price, 


Bold in Bottles ss, each, also 5s.. 78, Od., or 158, each, with brush, 
Red Bull Wharf, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London, B.C. 








ed GOSNELL & CO/’S CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
° 


is greatly superior to =! Tooth Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like 
om decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 





whiteness, protects tne enamel 
to the breath. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO,’8 Extra Highly Scented Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, 


Red Bull Wharf, 3, Upper Thames-street, London, E C. 


SAUCE.—LEA & PERRINS. 
THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 


Pronounced by Connoirseurs, ‘The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aide digestion, | Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


Ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEwAaARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and eee the Names of LEA & PERRINS, on all bottles and labels, 














Agents—CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and sold by all Dealers in Sauces 
throughout the World. 


~ LAMPLOUGH’S” 
PYRETIC SALINE 


§ most refreshing and invigorating.— Exclusive, very important; 
rare end valuable ere its properties also in curing bilious, sick, or nervous 
headache, in scarlet, typhus fevers, or other blood poisons. Drs. Johnson and 
Turley rtate in their lectures that for these it is a specific, ‘no ‘other need 
given.” —Soid by chemists, and the msker, 118, Holborn Hill, London, E.C, 


ALSE’S GALVANIO APPARATUS.— Extraordinary cures 

of paralysis, rheumatism, loss of muscular power, indigestion, debility, 

asthma, tic, Ao. Sendtwo stamps to Mr. HALSE, No, 40, Addison-road, Kensing- 

ton, for his pampbiet, which contains the particulars of the most extraordinary 
cures, Invalides will be astonished at its centents, 














ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY YEARS. 
EDWARD LONDON, 
GUN AND RIFLE MAKER. 
CENTRAL-FIRE BREECH-LOADERS. 
DOUBLE-GRIP SNAP-ACTION BREECH-LOADERS. 
SELF HALF-COCKING BREECH-LOADERS. 
SINGLE BARREL BREECH-LOADERS. 

RIFLES, MILITARY AND SPORTING. 
MUZZLE-LOADERS CONVERTED. 


Repairs of every description, and all articles necessary for Sportsmen and 
Riflemen. 


51," LONDON WALL, LONDON. 
HOBBS, HART, & CO,, 


NO. 76, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


LOCKS—for Houser, Hotels, and Railway Offices, from 2s. to 16s. ; for Mansions 
and Bunks, 8s, to 60s,—zsdapted for all purposes. 


FIRE-RESISTING SAFES, for private use, 20 to 36 inches, £4. to £10,; for 
Offices, 24 to 72 inches, £10, to £120, 


H. H., & Co. solicit an examination (especially by engineers) of their three 
entirely NEW PRINCIPLES of construction for security of Safes and Doors, See 
Report in Retail List of Prices, 


FILMER’S BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, 
AND BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 


An ILLUSTRA TEDCATALOGUE, with prices of 1,000 
ARTICLES of BED-ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post on application to 


FILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 
31 and 34, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W.; Factory, 34 and 35, Charles-street. 


"Tne ALBERTA NEW FAMILY LOGK-STITGH MACHINE. 


The Best end Cheapest Machine in the Market. Price, from Six Guineas, 
| 


THE EXCELSIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


These celebrated Machines are unrivalled, Price, £6. 6s, 


THE PRINCESS NEW HAND LOCK-STITCH MACHINE, 


These Machines sre on the most approved principles, Price Four Guineas, 
No Lady should purchase without seeing the above. Lists free, 


WHIGHT & MANN, 148, Holborn Bars, London. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


CORN FLOUR 
for 
Children’s diet. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 

to thicken 

Sauces. 




















CAUTION. 


To obtain extra profit by the sale, cther qualities are sometimes eudaciously 
substituted instead of 


BROWN AND POLSON’S. 


‘FOILLOWAY’S PILLS.—In the wonderfully busy world of 


the present day the necessity of maintaining or regaining health is felt by 
every one who cares to keep or advance his position in society. The stomach and 
its troubles cause more discomfort and bring more unhappine«s than is commonly 
supposed. The thousand ills that settle there may be preven‘ed or dislodged by 
the jucicious use of these purifying pills, which act as a sure, gentle, antaci 
aperient, without annoying the nerves of the most susceptible, or irritating the 
most d: ficate orgenization. Holloway’s Pills will bestow some comfort or confer 
some relief on every headechy, dyspeptic, and sickly eufferer, whose tortures make 
him a burden to himself and a bagbeae to bis le 


INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. 








A GENTLE 











APERIENT and POWERFUL TONIC, Bold everywhere, in bottles, 
ls. 14d., 28, Od., and 11s, 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Messrs. Surtu, Exper, & Co., Publishers, 
have removed to 15, Waterloo Place, SW. 








HEDGES & BUTLER 


Solicit attentign to their , 


PURE ST. JULIEN CLARET, 
At 18s., 20s., 24s., 30s., and 86s. per dozen. 


Choice Clarets of various growths.........c.ccccseeserseeees 42s., 488., 60s., 723., S4s., 96s, 


GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 
At 24s. and 30s. per dozen. 


Supericr Golden Sherry ....cccccecssereccesesereesceceenssevereeeneseaeseteenansseeees 
Choice Sherry—Pale, Golden, Or BrowD,....1......seresseeeeerestereees 


HOCK and MOSELLE, 
At 24s., 30s., 36s., 42s., 48s., 60s., and 84s. 


Port from first-class Shippers ...........scccccsseneeecepesseceverseteceseswereesens 30s , 362., 42a, 
Very Choice Old Port ..... greereccesccuncnceesybesuseycososscsecosoossoooeetes 483., 60s., 728.5 54s. 


CHAMPAGNE 
At 36s., 42s., 48s., and 60s. 


Hochheimer, Marcobrunner, Rudesheimer, Steinberg, Liebfreumilch, 60s. ; 
Johannisberger and Steinberger, 728., 84s., to 120e.; Braunberger, Grunheusen, 
end Scharzberg, 48s. to 84s,; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 60s., 663., 78s.; very choice 
Champagne, t6s., 788.; five old Sack, Malmsey, Frontignac, Veruruth, Constantia, 
Lachryme Christi, Imperial Tokay, and other rare Wines, 

Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 48s., 608,, 723., and 848. per dozen. 


Foreign Liqueurs of every description. ; 
On receipt of # port-cfiice order, or reference, apy quantity will be forwarded 


immediately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON: 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
BRIGHTON: 30, KING’S ROAD. 
(Originally Established A.D. 1667.) a 


F. DIXON TAYLOR 


Sclicits attention to his 





Greek Wines......... from 16s, per, doz, ; Sherry...............00 from Ws, per. doz, 
Hungarian Wines., ,, 16s. - Sparking Hock .., 4, 36s. 9 
ar 9» | ae. 99 (very superior.) 
Burgundy ........00 ogy * Be 90 Sparkling Moseile.. ,, 36s, 99 
Champegne ......... 30s, 99 (very superior.) 
(recommended.) Hoek (still) ....... te gp «(248 ” 
BORE skiccrccacenceseevend oo | A@ns 99 Moselle (still) ...... 99 248. be 
P.O, O. payable at General Post-Ofice. Cross Cheques, London and County. 
Terms Cash. 


F. DIXON TAYLOR, 
72, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1866, 
IK INAHAN’S LL WHISKY. — This celebrated old Trish 


XY UW hisky gained the Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, 
delicious, and very wholesome, Sold in Hotties, 3s, §d., at the 2 tail houses in 
London; by the Agents in the principal towns in England; or wholesale at 8 
Great Windmill-atreet, London, Observe the rad seal, pink label, and 
cork branded ‘‘ Kinahan’s LL W hisky.”’ 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—JOSEPH GILLOTT, 
METALLIC PEN MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the com- 
mercial world, scholastic institations, and the public generally, that, by a novel 
application of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he has introduced a 
new series of his useful productions which, for excellence of temper, quality of 
material, and, above all, cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation, 
ond defy competition, 

Fach pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality; they 
are put up in boxes containing one gross each, with label outside, and the facsimile 
of his signature. 

fold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and Wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham-street, Birmingham; at 91, 
Jobn-street, New York; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London, 








OR FAMILY ARMS.—Important to Everyone.—Just 
completed, a valuable Index containing the Arms, Crests, and Mottoes of 
nearly every fammly im England, Scotland, and Ireland, the result of th rty years’ 
lebour, extracted from public and private records, church windows, monumental 
brasses, and other sources throughont the kingdom. Families desirous of know- 
ing their correct crest should send name and county. Flain sketch, 33s. 6d.; 
Colours, 68.; Arms, Crest, and Motto, beautifully painted, 1zs. Pedigrees traced 
with the origin of family names; Wills searched; Arms quartered and impaled, 
The *‘ Manual of Heraldry,” 400 Engravings, 3s. 6d., post-free, by T. CULLETON, 
a Lecturer on Heralcry, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martins’. 
ane). 


RS Engraved with Arms, 2ls. ; Crest on Seals or 

Rings, 78. 6d.; Monograms on Seals or Dies, in the most elegant form, 
by 1. CULLEION, Engraver to Her Majesty, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. 
Martins’-iane), 


OLID GOLD SIGNET RINGS, 18-carat, Hall-marked, 
Engraved with Ovest, 42s.; Ditto, very massive, for Arms, Crests, and Mot'o, 
£44:, The Hall-mark is the only guarantee for pure gold. Send size of finger by 
- a piece of thread.—T, CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 26, Oranbourn-street, 











N ONOGRAMS by CULLETON.—GREAT NOVELTIES,— 

A Design post-free for 14 stamps. Five quire Note-paper and 100 Enve- 
lopes, stamped with monogram without any charge for the die, 6s.—T, CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of tt, Martims’-lane), W.O. 


——- 


IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT.—HAVRE 

EXHIBITION, OCTOBER, 1868, GOLD MEDAL; PARIS EXHAIBI- 
T:ON, 1867, TWO GULD MEDALS.—CAUTION,. None genuine without Baron 
Liebig’s (the inventor) certificate being on every jar, accompanied by full directions 
for use. Sold by all italian warebouses, chemists, and grocers. Great economy 
aad improvement in cookery. Finest meat-flavouring ingredient. Highly 
strengthening for invalids and ¢ 








’ Hope.— Notes on the Mossila of the Mari Slate.—Mi 





THE NEW YEAR.—NOTICE. 


All the Best New Books are in Circulation at . 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh copies are added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made 
with the leading publishers for ao early and abundant supply of all the principal 
forthcoming Books as they appear. 

Revised Lists of the Piiucipal Booke added to the Library, from January, 186%, to 
the present time, are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application, 

: FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
FOR A CONSTANI SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


Commencing at any date. 


SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 





BOOK SOCIETIES 
FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS. 


The New Books are delivered carriage free at the residences of Subscribers in every 
pert of London, on a ylan whica has given general satis!action for many years, 


Prospectuses postage free on application, 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, 
Postage free on applicaticn, 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Ciry Orrice—4, Kina Srreet, Cueapsrpx, 


‘ in 





COMMENOMENT OF A NEW VOLUMB, 


THE ART JOURNAL, 


PusLisnepd Monruty, Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY NUMBER, 
Line Engravings. 
I. CHOOSING THE WEDDING GOWN, after W, Mulready, R.A. 


II. THE CORN-FIELD, aiter J. Constable, R.A. 
Ill, LOVE—THE RULDR, after E. F. A. Rietschel, 


Literary Contributions. 

BRITISH ARTISTS: Their Style and Chartcter, with Eograved Illustrations.— 
Sir J. Noel Paton, R.S.A. By James Datforne, 

GAUDENZIO FERRARI. 

THE NEW GRAND OPERA-HOUSE OF PARIS.—TIllustrated, 

RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN MINOR BRITISH ART-INDUSTRIES,— 
KAMPTULICON,—By Henry Marray, F.S.A, 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF ABYSSINIA. 

SCENERY OF THE STAGE—‘“ THE KING O’ SCOTS.” 

PICTURE-GALLERIES OF ITALY.—Part I, Genoa and Turin, By James 
Dafforne, Illustrated. 

SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, 

THE STATKLY HOMES OF ENGLAND.—No, 1. Alton Towers, 
Hall, F.S.A. Illustrated, 

Also full Accounts of the various Exhibitions in London, and a Sketch of the 
State of Art in Scotlend and the Proviaces ; Art-Gossip and Notabilia, &c, &¢. 


London: VIRTUE & CO., Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, 


By 8. C, 








On the Ist January, price 6s. 


T 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
NEW SERIES, No, LXIX, JANUARY, 1869. 
OConTENTS, 
I, THE STRUGGLE FOR EMPIRE WITH THE MAHRATTAS., 
IT, RICHARDSON’S CLARISSA. 
Ill, OUR ORIMINAL PROCEDURE, ESPEOIALLY IN CASES OF 
MURDER. ' 
IV. MR. BRIGHT’S SPERCHES, 
V. ART AND MORALITY. 
VI. ADULTRRATION OF FOOD AND DRUGS, 
VIL. MR. DARWIN’S THEO Ri#S, 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE ;~—1, Theology and Philosophy,—2, Politics, 
Sociology, and Travels,—3, Seience,—4, History and Bivgraphy.—5, Belles 


Lettres. je 
London: TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster-row, 


PUBLIC OPINION, 
EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE TWOPENCHB, 
CONTAINS OPINIONS OF THR 
English, American, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Colonial, 
and Oriental Press, upon all Important Events. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
Choice Mircellancous Extracts from Magazines, Books, &c, 
fieligious, Legal, Medical, Statistical, Naval, Military, Scientific, and Commercial 
Notes. 
Literary, Fine Arts, Musica), and Dramatic Intelligence for the Week, 
Original Correspondence, &e, &e, 








82 Pages, well printed, invaluable for Home and Abroad, 
Subscription, 13s. per Annum, post-free, 


OFFICE: 11, SOUTHAMPION STREET, STRAND, W.C, 
Rookvellers and Newsasrents, 


CIENTIFIC SUNDAY EVENINGS.—Deep-Sea Dredging. 
Prelimivary Report of Dr. W. B. Carpenter, V.P.R.8, Part 1—Renares 
on the Functions of Light in Physical aad Chemical Phenomena —Moiecuiar 
Change produced by Ma,netism in Steel Bars.—Diamonds from the Cape of Good 
proved to bea 
Die@cious Plaut.—Waggon- Filters for India (JUustrafed).—An Automatic Kiectric 
Lamp (Jllustrated).—sem»phore Street Signals.—Notes on the Transportation of 
Living Fish From South of the Eqvator to Kurope.—How to Extract Molybdenum 
and Chromium.— Experiments oa Snake-Poison, The Cobra and Daboia.—Natural 
Hist ory Inquiries in Scacdivavia during 1867-8.—Arrivals at the Zoological * 
—Reviews of Books: trmciples of the Science of Colour, concisely stated, to aid 
and promote their useful Applicativa in the Decorative Arts, Connection 
between Chemical Constitution and Phycivlogical Action, The Spirit of Education, 
—Bibliography.— Correspoudence,— Seieniiiic i — Fo ios.— 
Notes, Gattis, and Memoranda.—Seientifice Di of the Week.—Answers to 
Correspondents, See SCLUNTLFIC OPLNLON, 4d, Weekly, 





Sold by all 
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THE. NSW AND POPULAR. NOVELS. 
KATH LEEN. By the ‘Author of “ Raymond’s 


Heroine.” Second Edition. 3 vols, 
‘We cordially recommend ‘ Kathleen’ to our readers. n is*oné of ‘the best 
novels that we have read for.some.time,’’—TZimes. 


WIFE AND CHILD... By Miss Whitty. 3 vols. 


THE C Own OF A LIFE. By the Author of 
*  Agnés Hoine,” &e. 3 vols, 
“A yery Rood novel. It will find many readers. It is healthy in tone, skilful 
in cncumiell and interesting in ite story.’’— Post, 


THE WOMAWN’S KINGDOM. By the Author of 


“ Jobn Halifax, Gentleman,” &c, 3 vols, 


NATURE’S NOBLEMAN, By the Amthor of 
“ Rachel's Secret,” &c, 3 vols. j 


META’S FAITH. By the Author of ‘ Bir Olave’s.” 
me vols. [Just ready. 


P EDITION OF A NOBLE LIFE. By the 
or.of ‘Joho Halifax.” I ustrated by Tenniel. 5s. bound, forming the 
ae volume of “* Hurst & Buacketr’s” Standard Library. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





ALFRED’ TENNYSON, 
: apn te -- ‘ ‘POET LAUREATE. 


MBSRS: sTRAHAN & CO. have much pleasure inti- 
mating that on and after January 15th, 1869, all Mr, Tennyson"! orks 





1. - FORMS. Sniall’8vo. 9s. : Atedee- 


teow and otHer.Pdems, we ae 
= Ul 8vo.” 


y ie 7 RINCE edley. Sani Bro, 5s, * 
_b.1 F_THE-KING. Small 8vo. 78. —~-- 
6. ENOCH ARDEN; &. Smoll8vo. 63. ~  * 
7. SELECTION from the ABOVE WORKS. Square8vo. 5s. *# 


, STRAHAN & CO., Publishers, 56, Ludgate-hill, 


MR. BENTLEY'S NEW. PUBLICATIONS. 
NOTICE.—COUNTESS. .GUICCIOLI’S 











RECOLLEOTIONS BYRON are ftiow ready, in 2 vols, 8vo., 
= 30s,. Ate De ee mont 
ted ~3Twes eget ¥ 
- “aE LASyDA | EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN, 


in’ L Yols,, +» Many Portraits, 24s. °, 


PRINCE SALM SALM’S DIARY IN 


a in 1867. Including ° the Siege of Queretaro; the Trial, Attempted 
Bpoape, put Brxvontiin of the Emperor. To which is added, Leaves from the 
of my Wife, the Princess Salm Salm. By PRINCE F, DE SALM 

bath, Aide-de-Camp to the Emperor and Fellow Prisoner with him. 


f 





PRESENTS FOR THE NEW YEAR, 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 


and Marvels, 
4. Nonpareil Edition. 2s. 61.; post-free, 2s. 91. 
~ opular Edition, 3 plates. ” 6s. ; post-free, 6s, €d. 
q |i we armine Edition, 15 plates, 10s. 6d, 
4. oy ema Kdition,. 21s, 
ae 7 Edition’ 2 vols. 


or, Mirth 


om 
THE Ss en TO “THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS, 
/92 WA New Bdition; ptice.6s.; post-free, 63, 6d., of yer 
udget. of 


THE BENTLEY BALLADS::*'a 


t\and’ Humour’; to which is now first added ‘The Tipperary Hall 

»” including we Ballads and Legends by Dr. Magiv, Father Prout, Samuel 

ver, "Albert Smith, Longfellow, fhe Irish Whisky-Drinker, &e, Edited by 
Joun Suxeuan, Esq. 


_ RICHARD BENTLEY, New Barlington- street, we 








In One Volume, 4s. 6d., cloth, with Seventy Illustrations, 


FRESH LEAVES 


FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT PART OF 


‘“‘THE BOOK AND 1IT8 STORY.’ 
a. By L. N. R. 





You can hardly conceive how much pleasure and profit I derived from ‘FRESH 
LEAVES’ on my vGyage back to America. You have been guided by the good 
hand of God into « vein of the richest mine in the world.” 

From Dr, Boaupmar, Author of" The Higher Christian Life,’ to Author of 
** Fresh Leaves,” 
Loadon: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, Paternoster-row, 
And can be obtained through any Bookseller, 





This Day is Published, 368 pages, price One Shilling. 


HITAKER’S ALMANACK for 1869, containing the 

usual Astronomical and other phenomena, the New Ministry, the New 

House of oe a large amount of information respecting the Govern- 

ment, Finance , Commerce, and general statistics of the British 

Empire croecboct the World, with some account of other countries; the whole 

forming tb bees end moat complete Almanack ever published in this country, To 
be had of all keellers, stationers, and newsvendors. 


om 





Now ready, in Crown 8vo., 638 poger, Maney faney cloth, price 7s, 6d. ; free by post, 
extra, 


AILY MEDITATIONS. 


By Hi His Eminence the late 
CARDINAL WISE 


HANDY EDITIONS. 


** Books that you may carry.to the fire, and.hold readily in your hand, are the most 
useful after all,.\A man will often look at them, and be tempted to go on, when he 
would have'been frightened at books of a larger size and of a more erudite appear- 

ance,’’—Dr, JOHNSON, 


BENEDICITE ; or, Sone of the Tarex Curipren : being Tllus- 
trations of the Power, Beneficence, and Design in the Works of Creation. Dy 
Dr, CHAPLIN CHILD. Post 8vqa.. 6s. 


BYRON’S (Lorp) POETICAL WORKS. Plates. 10 Vols. 
Feap. 8vo. 30s. 


CHOICE TRAVELS. . ‘A Series of Illustrated Volumes. Post 
" 8vo. 7s. €d. each, 
I, CURZON’S MONASTERIES OF THE LEVANT, 
Il, DUFFEREN’S (LORD) “HIGH LATITUDES. 
III. HEAD’S BUBBLES #ROM:THE BRUNNEN. 
IV. LAYARD’s NINE AND ITS REMAINS, 
v LAYARD’S’ NIN EH AND BABYLON: 
VI. PARKYN’S THREE YEARS IN ABYSSINIA. 


COLERIDGE’S TABLE TALK.) Portiait.. Small 8vo. 6s. 


CRABBE’'S LIFE AND POETICAL WORKS. Plates. 8 vols. 
Feap.. 8vo,. 243, ..... 


DAVY’S (Sir Homrny) CONSOLATIONS IN TRAVEL, 








Woodcuts, Small 8vo, 63) 


DERBY’S (Lorp). TRANSLATION OF “HOMER'S ILIAD 
INTO ENGLISH BLANK VERSE. 2 vols. Post Svo, 10s, ; 


DE ROS’S (Lorv) YOUNG OFFICER’S COMPANION ; or, 
Essays on Military Duties and Qualities : with Examples and Lilustrations from 
History. Post 8vo. 9s, 

DIZON. S S STORY OF THE LIFE OF LORD BACON. Post 
vo 6d. 

FRERE’S (hiss) HINDOO FAIRY. LEGENDS, Collected 
from Oral Tradition. With an Iyrropvction and Notes by SIR BARTLE 
FRERE. Coloured L[llustra‘ions and Woodcnts, Crown Svo, 12s, 

GIFFARD’S DEEDS? OF "NAVAL ‘DARING; | or, ANEC- 
DOTES OF THE BRITISH NAVY. . Feap, 8yo.. 38, 6d. 

GLEIZS STORY | OF THE BATTLE. OF WATERLOO. Post 

vo. 3s. 

HALLAWM’S HISTORICAL WORKS, with the Author's latest 
—— and  Acditions, - Complete ‘in 10 vols,” PottSvo. 68. each. 


I, HISTORY OF ENGLAND. .3 vo ol. 
11. HISTORY OF EUROPR DURING THE MIDDLE AGES, 3 vols. 
“IU, LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE, 4 


HANDBOOK OF FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS, chiefly from 
English Authors, Feap, 8vo, ,5s." . 
HEBER’S (BisHop) POETICAL WORKS.” Portrait: “Peap. 


-8vo. 63. 


| JAMESON’S (Mrs.) "MEMOIRS OF THE EARLY 


ITALIAN PAINTERS, —CIMABUE T0 Bassano. With 50 Portraits. Post 
8vo. 12a. . 


JESSE’S GLEANINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY. Wood- 


cuts, Feap. 8vo. 6s, 
LIVINGSTONE’S (Dr.) POPULAR ACCOUNT OF HIS 
MISSIONARY TRAVELS IN SOUTH AFRICA. Wooaeuts, Post Sro. 


6s. 
LESLIE'S HANDBOOK FOR YOUNG PAINTERS. Tilus- 


trations. Post 8vo. 10s, 6d, 

MAHON’S (Lorp) HISTORY OF ENGLAND, rrom tue 
Pace or Urrecur To THB PEACE OF VERSAILLES, 1713—83, 7 vols, Post 
8vo, 5s. each, 

MAHON’S b- Geom) LIFE OF CONDE THE GREAT, Post 
8vo. 3a. 6d 


latest Corrections and Additions, Complete in 15 vols. Post 8vo, 68, each, 


Containing . 
I. HISTO ¥ OF. THE JEWS. 3 vole. 


II. HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 37 3 vols. wr 
Ill, HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY, 9 vols. 
MIBMAN’S: (Dray) HORACE. With 100 Woodcuts, Small 


8vo, 78. 6d.’ 
MILMAN’S (Dray) POETICAL WORKS. Plates, 3 vols. 


Feap, 8vo. 188° 


MOORE'S LIFE OF LORD BYRON. Pilates. 
8vo, 18s, 

MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS : 
from the Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce, 1609, 4 
vols, Crown 8vo, 68, each, 


NAPIER’S (Sir Wa.) ENGLISH BATTLES AND SIEGES 
OF THE PENINSULAR WAR, Post Svo. 9s. 


PARIS’S (Dr.) PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT, mapr SCIENCE 
IN EARNEST; or, The First Principles of N Philosophy explained by 
the Toys and Sports of Youth; 8. Bvo. 7s, Gd, 

SMILES’ POPULAR AND anata cit BIOGRAPHIES. 


Post 8vo, _ 6s, each, » 


I. S8LF_ HELP. 
If. INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPH A Se yuel to “Self He! Ip.” 


Ill. BRINDDBY AND THE EARLY ENGINEERS, 
1V. GEORGE AND pooeey. STRPEBNEON, t wud 
V. THOMAS TELFORD. _. 


SOUTHEY’S BOOK OF THE CHURCH... Post 8 ayo. 7s. 6d, 


STANHOPE’S Soya LIFE OF WILLIAM’ PITT. Portraits. 
, 4 vols.’ Post 8yo. 24s. 
WILKINSON'S (Sin J SEP YAT LIFE, MANNERS: 


AND CUSTOMS OF THE — oodcuts. 2 vols* 
Post 8vo, 128, 


6 vols. Feap. 








JAMES DUFFY, 22, Paternoster-row, tinal 3 aod Dublin. 


JOHN woth y: ‘Aitbinarte’ street. 
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published, or the Proprietors, by Isaac Sxaman, at No, 1 , Southampton-street, Strand, in the same County, —SaTusDay, Janvaky 2, 1869, 





MILMAN’S (Dan) HISTORICAL WORKS, with the ‘Author's. 


